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LEOMARGARINEisone 

of the most wholesome 
and yet one of the least under- 
stood foods in America. 


Whatever prejudice there is 
against it arises from the fact 
that few margarine makers 
have ever had the courage or 
the foresight to take the people 
frankly into their confidence. 


When the Capital City Dairy 
Co. of Columbus, O., came to 
Advertising Headquarters, we 
asked Mr. Kelly and Mr. Cor- 
bett to tell us the whole story. 
They did—fully and gladly. As 
a result, “Purity” Margarine 
advertisements were planned 
with a two-fold purpose: 


MH 


The Truth About “Purity’’ Margarine 


(1) To tell the people the 
plain, simple truth about mar- 
garine and by a process of 
education to forever eliminate 
all prejudice against it. 


(2) To put into words a 
taste of the particularly fine 
flavor of “Purity” Margarine 
and to show the people why 
they should buy it in prefer- 
ence to Sam Smith’s brand or 
Tom Brown’s. 


We might mention here, as 
indicative of the scope of this 
campaign, that more than 1100 
plates have already been sent 
to the newspapers, most of 
them carrying dealers’ names. 
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Firestone and His Organization 


Yes, Firestone Is the Name of a Man and Not of a Material—Appro- 
priation Five Times as Large To-day as Five Years Ago 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


Whe make one’s name synony- 
mous with one’s product is of 
itself a great achievement, and 
wherever we find a man who has 
done this we are sure to discover 
that he has paid the full price of 
success. 

In Akron I had the opportunity 
of talking with Harvey S. Fire- 
stone. When people first began 
to hear of his company some 
twenty years ago, they often 
imagined that “Firestone”  re- 
ferred to material used in the 
tires, though afterward they came 
to know that this was the name 
of the founder. “Firestone” be- 
came idiomatic of automobile 
tires. We like to talk about the 
“magic of advertising,” but with- 
‘in that phrase long years of ef- 
fort, are almost always crowded, 
often struggles. The magic may 
be there, but it isn’t of the in- 
stantaneous sort. 

When I went to the Firestone 
plant recently I saw amazing 
reaches of factory buildings. 
Here some 12,000 men were 
working. Wherever I went in 
those far-spreading structures the 
dull roar of machinery filled my 
ears, nor did it stop when the 
time came for ordinary men to 
go home. Here night and day 
are alike, and shift follows shift 
in ceaseless repetition. I left the 
plant at seven in the evening, and 
the blazing lights and thundering 
machines bespoke the acme of in- 
dustrial success: a turnover that 
never stops, producing thousands 
of pneumatic tires a day, great 
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quantities of hard rubber. truck 
tires, and footwear. 

In 1917 the Firestone sales 
were $61,587,000—a jump from 
$36,000,000 in 1916. The capital 
is $15,000,000 and the total assets 
over $51,000,000. In twelve years 
three stock dividends laid the 
foundations of many fortunes in 
Summit County. Those who left 
their original investments with the 
company saw them grow three 
hundred and twenty times their 
first size. 

The company is said to be 
investing about $1,500,000 a year 
in advertising, and I am told that 
the appropriation has increased 
five-fold in as many years, though 
this information is not official. 
The national magazines are used 
very largely and the company 
pursues a steady and persistent 
campaign. For sixteen years it 
has been in the magazines twelve 
months a year. Color smashes 
are used and double-page spreads, 
compelling attention and blazing 
the way. 

Motion pictures comprise an in- 
teresting and unique feature of 
the advertising, and the company 
believes that great possibilities 
exist in this line, for many con- 
cerns, if they have the imagina- 
tion to see them. From a stand- 
point of picturesqueness, the 
Firestone films are unusual. 

The advertising of the company 
also leans. strongly. toward the 
use of newspapers, farm papers, 
posters, ‘painted signs and direct 
advertising filled with helpful in- 
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formation. It goes in heavily for 
dealer work, analyzes local terri- 
tories, prepares complete cam- 
paigns for dealers months ahead, 
and gives advertising and sales 
counsel. Mr. Firestone believes 
that advertising should rest on 
facts alone. For years his cam- 
paigns have been built around 
the dealer and dealer merchandis- 
ing. 

The company issues 
house-organs. One of 
these is “Milestones,” 
which is an innovation 
in advertising methods. 
This publication is vir- 
tually a high-class gen- 
eral periodical with a 
leaning toward auto- 
mobiles, and has a cir- 
culation of three-quar- 
ters of a million. A 
dealer in any territory 
may get his advertise- 
ment in color on the 
back cover for a few 
cents a copy, the com- 
pany mailing the mag- 
azine to the list of cus- 
tomers supplied by the 
dealer. I find in this 
magazine articles and 
fiction by well-known 
writers, a woman’s 
page, and various in- 
formative departments. 
_. The company has 
500 or more salesmen, 
scattered in every part 
of the country, and it 
ties the great sales or- 
ganization together 
with conventions and 
gatherings, big and lit- 
tle. The Firestone 
dealer conventions in 
different territories are “live 
wire” occasions. A big annual 
convention is held at Akron, 
and there are annual dinners 
to 2,500 superintendents, fore- 
men and department managers 
.and their wives. Last year 
there was held the first con- 
vention of Firestone office man- 
agers. At this meeting almost 
every official of the organization 
was called before the delegates 

and required to “testify.” 


several 


While the sales and advertising 
organizations of this company 
stand for the most progressive 
thought in modern industry, prob- 
lems of handling labor have also 
been worked out with advanced 
methods. This industrial part. of 
the story, which I shali touch on 
further along in this article, is 
extraordinary in many respects. 
Here in Akron—in other great 
plants as well as at the Firestone 





HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, PRESIDENT OF- THE FIRESTONE 


TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


establishment—the whole subject 
of handling men makes a story of 
absorbing interest to executives in 
industrial plants. 

It was my good fortune to 
spend an evening with the chief 
executive of all this, though, like 
most industrial leaders, he doesn’t 
claim much credit for himself. 
Yet to me the direction of such 
an organization is a marvelous 
thing. 

I usually try to have-one eye 
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HENRY FORD sold 337,771 
cars through a 360-line ad in 142 
Newspapers at a cost of $6000 











— greater achievement could 
any manufacturer hope to accom- 
plish through advertising or salesman- 
ship? It was a stupendous feat, and 
yet any manufacturer WITH THE 
GOODS can do the same thing, perhaps 
to a lesser degree, provided he KNOWS 
HOW. 


HENRY FORD'S Basic Principle 


“Any man who can make anything in public 
demand better, cheaper,and on a larger standard- 
ized basis than anyone else can sell practically 
all he can make” 


is as sound as 





it 1s practical 








If a manufacturer HAS THE GOODS and is able 
to set up an attractive enough appeal to the public 
he can get results through newspaper advertising 
beyond understanding. Too much of our so-called 
modern advertising merely represents words and 
typographical effects. 
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offers the advertiser the most responsive audience to 
address with his business appeal and will gladly help him 
make his advertising effective. 

Copy of the statement of C. A. Brownell, advertising 
manager of the Ford Motor Co., presenting the most 
notable demonstration of the direct result of newspaper 
advertising, will be sent to anyone on receipt of stamped, 


. self-addressed envelope by 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher, 73 Dey Street, New York. 
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on the drama of life, and my pur- 
pose is to reflect Mr. Firestone 
himself rather than an inanimate 
corporation. So let me visualize 
him, to some extent, as he is now 
before I go on. Much of this in- 
formation I got from his friends. 

For one thing he is a man of 
many close friendships. He likes 
to visit his friends, and to enter- 
tain them. At one time he met 
Thomas Edison, Henry Ford and 
Luther Burbank in California, and 
they toured together. Mr. Bur- 
bank entertained them at his 
home in Santa Rosa, and they 
went on down to Los Angeles. 

One of the Firestone men in 
Akron told me a little story 
which, even if not absolutely lit- 
eral, shows the president of this 
big corporation as something of 
a humorist. While at Burbank’s 
home in Santa Rosa, as the anec- 
dote runs, an argument arose as 
to whether Ford or Firestone was 
the better salesman. Edison made 
a bet that neither could sell any- 
thing whatever in Santa Rosa. In 
the town lived a certain rich In- 
dian and Burbank suggested that 
he ought to have a Ford car. 

“You just go out, Henry, and 
sell him one,” he said, “and then 
Firestone can sell him some tires.” 

So they went out and found 
the Indian, and Ford talked him- 
self black in the face for two 
hours, but couldn’t make any 
impression. 

This left Mr. Firestone scant 
excuse for a market, but, being 
a man of quick imagination he 
proceeded to sell the Injun a tire 
for Injun Junior, to be used as 
a hoop. Thus Edison lost the 
bet. 


MR. FIRESTONE’S MANIFOLD 
ACTIVITIES 


A year or two later, Mr. Fire- 
stone, Thomas Edison and John 
Burroughs went on a camping 
trip together, -starting from Mr. 
Edison’s home in Llewellyn Park, 
N. J., and finishing in New Eng- 
land. The adventurers camped as 
they went, traveling by automobile 
and carrying their supplies on a 
truck. They purposely avoided 
the main roads of travel and kept 


to the country and out-of-the- 
way places, camping over night 
wherever they happened to be and 
reveling in nature. 

Many prominent men, personal 
friends of Mr. Firestone,- ‘have 
visited at his home in Akron. 
The Firestone house, on the out- 
skirts of town, is a_ beautiful 
place, and for the benefit of the 
five Firestone sons—and perhaps 
also for the charming three-year- 
old, daughter—is equipped with a 
splendid swimming pool, baths, 
bowling alleys, gymnasium and 
such things. One of these sons 
is now in Princeton and is also a 
student of aviation. One day his 
father went down there and took 
a ride with the boy in an air- 
plane. Mr. Firestone is not over- 
enthusiastic now about flying, pre- 
ferring automobiles or motor 
boats. Better still, he likes horses 
—either to ride or drive. His 
greenhouses reveal his love for 
flowers, and his great organ be- 
speaks a taste for music. 

Of late he has had a winter 
place at Miami, Florida, but it is 
chiefly for his family; and so is 
a summer place up around the 
Great Lakes. His greatest pleas- 
ure is at the plant. On returning 
from the South this Winter he ob- 
served to a group of his men: 

“You ought to be happy here, 
with plenty to do. There isn’t 
much happiness in loafing around 
Florida.” 

And then he enjoyed himself 

in his office until two A. M. 
_ He likes civic work, too, and is 
prominent in most of the activi- 
ties which have for their aim the 
improvement of Akron as a place 
to work and live. He is founder 
and president of the Rubber City 
Savings Bank, which is a material 
expression of his ideas of thrift. 
The deposits of this bank in 
eighteen months attained almost 
a million and a half. It has more 
than 15,000 depositors. 

For two years Mr. Firestone 
was president of the Rubber As- 
sociation of America. During his 
term this organization acted for 
the English government in the 
vital matter of rubber imports and 

(Continued on page- 115) 
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Circulation Stability 


T is a striking evidence of the 
sound basis upon which the cir- 


culation of THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN has been built, that 


recent conditions in the publishing 
business have not necessitated the 
slightest change 1 in the volume of 
our circulation or the methods 
which we have followed in secur-~ 
ing it. 

Stability of Circulation is an im- 
portant consideration to the ad- 
vertiser who plans ahead, along 
definite lines, eliminating as it does, 
the possibility of having to alter 
schedules in mid-season due to 
changes 1 in circulation. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Circulation 500,000 
Guaranteed Net Paid 


Applicant for Membership A. B. of C. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. Flatiron Building, New York 
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One million and one-half d 
lars’ worth of Liberty Bonds 
will build one cargo ship 






These big shells will smash 
the Hun. Your bonds will 
buy them 


Here is what your 
bonds will buy— 


One $50 Liberty Bond will render 666 soldiers rela- 
tively safe from typhoid or will make 400 
operations painless. 


One $100 bond feeds a soldier for eight months. 
Three $100 bonds clothe a soldier and feed him for 


one year in France. 


One $500 bond supplies bicycles for the headquarters 
company of an infantry regiment. 


One $1,000 bond buys six cases of operating instruments 
for a base hospital. 


$1,500 worth of bonds will buy a motor am- 
bulance. 


Two $1,000 bonds buy a motor truck. 


Three $1,000 bonds buy rifles for a field ar- 
tillery battery. 


$5,000 worth of bonds will equip a company’ 
of an infantry regiment with rifles. 


$6,000 worth of bonds buys one liberty mo- 
tor. 





One $100 and one $50 
bond will clothe and 
equip an infantry sol- 
i service over 
peal si Photographs by permission of Underwood & Underwood 
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$100,000 worth of bonds buys 
five combat planes 











$1,500 worth of bonds buys 
an ambulance 


$9,000 worth of bonds will provide a rolling kitchen 
for field artillery brigade. 


$10,000 worth of bonds fully equips three hospital 
wards of fifty beds each with beds made up 
and linen in reserve, chairs, tables, mirrors, 
foot tubs, 120 towels, pajamas, bath robes 
and towels. 


$50,000 worth of bonds will construct .a base hospital 
with 500 beds. 


$100,000 worth of bonds will buy five combat planes. 
* x * 


Can you, with a free conscience, read the daily list of 
American casualties if you have not at least 
contributed to the provisioning of the men 
in American trenches? 


‘There is no reader of PRINTERS’ INK, man or woman, 
too poor to buy at least one Liberty 
Bond, one $50 or $100 bond, on the 
instalment plan if need be—one 
dollar a week. 


This is the crisis, the decisive moment of the 
war. Subscribe today to the limit 
of your purse. 





J. WALTER THomPson COMPANY 
New York 
Chicago Boston Detroit Cincinnati c, 


One $100 and one $50 


bond will feed a sol- 
dier for @ year. 














What Is the Influence of Atmos- 
phere in Selling Goodsr 


A Letter That Shows the New Spirit of Business 


B. & M. GotpMan CoMPANY 
Manufacturers of Men’s Neckwear 
Los ANGELEs, Cat., Mar. 28, 1918. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have a customer who has a haber- 
dashery store on one of our busiest 
corners in the city. He is doing a satis- 
factory business, but tells me that he 
finds that the greater percentage of his 
customers are always in a hurry when 
they come in to buy. The store has 
entrances from two streets. Do you be- 
lieve that it is due to the noise on the 
street that people hurry? 

This storekeeper wants to know if 
there is any way to make the atmos- 
phere of his store more restful so that 
his customers will not be in such a 
hurry, and perhaps remain longer and 
make larger purchases. There is no 
carpet or covering of any kind on the 
floor. Do you think that, by putting a 
nice rug on the floor, it might influence 
the customer and create a calmer at- 
mosphere? 

We shall be pleased to have you give 
us your view in this matter, together 
with any suggestion that you may have 
to make. 


B. & M. GotpmMan Company. 
By Max Gotpman. 


HE above letter is a fine ex- 

ample of the new spirit that 
has come into business. A few 
years ago if a manufacturer were 
asked for information of this kind, 
the chances are that the assistant 
credit man would be delegated to 
make some sort of a perfunctory 


reply. The matter would end 
there. To-day, however, as the 
letter from the Goldman com- 


pany evidences, the progressive 
manufacturer is anxious to go out 
of his way to help a dealer. He 
realizes that it is good policy to 
do so. He knows that the more 
the retailer succeeds, the more it 
will benefit him. Supposing this 
haberdasher put the same problem 
up to half a dozen houses with 
which he deals. Wouldn’t it be 
natural for him to feel the friendli- 
est toward the one that seemed the 
most willing to help and that of- 
fered the best solution of his 
trouble? 

We are inclined to believe that 
this retailer’s problem is not as 


serious as it may appear to him. 
The average man hates to shop. 
When he buys, he is usually in a 
hurry to get out of the store. If 
he is not waited on promptly, he 
becomes impatient. This is why 
men generally dislike to patronize 
department stores. They have to 
edge their way through crowds, 
often have to stand around before 
they are served and then have to 
wait for the parcel and for their 
change. Men, as a rule, prefer to 
buy in specialty stores, although 
even here they are not in the habit 
of doing much shopping. They 
get what they want and then 
waste no time in leaving the 
establishment. 


WHAT SERVICE CAN’T ACCOMPLISH 


It would therefore seem that 
there is nothing exceptional about 
the experience of this Los Ange- 
les haberdasher. That his custom- 
ers are always in a hurry does 
not imply that his service is at 
fault. Even though his store were 
ideal in every respect, the chances 
are that many of its patrons would 
still be anxious to make a quick 
exit. 

Of course there may be factors 
in the situation that are not re- 
vealed in the letter from the Gold- 
man company. If the store is very 
small, it would be one explanation 
of why customers are always in a 
hurry to leave. It has been proved 
time and again that if a retail 
establishment hasn’t a spacious ap- 
pearance, people do not like to 
linger in it. There are other 
things that might militate against 
the success of a store. Some of 
these are tactless salesmanship, a 
disheveled stock, poor ventilation, 
insufficient light and clerks that 
act as though the advent of a cus- 
tomer is an intrusion on their 


privacy. 
As to how far it is advisable for 
a merchant to go in giving atmos- 
phere to his store is an open ques- 
0 




















My, that’s about 
the best I ever 
did taste 


in the line of good-to-drink 
things! Saw an ad in The 
American Boy about how re- 
freshing and cooling and a lot 

of things Cheerberry was and I got 
an awful thirst ina hurry. And, sure 
enough our drug store sold it, and 
Cheerberry, my, but isn’t it great; 
why, I could drink six glasses quick. 





And you ought to see Ben, my 
chum, who’s over 17, drink his down 
so quickly he had to buy another. 
And, the soda man laughed, and 
said, you young fellows know a good 
thing. He likes Cheerberry too, and 
says it sells so fast he guesses he’ll :} 
have to get a cartload or two. 5 


Bet you, Dad will bring Mother 
and the kids down when I tell them 
about Cheerberry. You know Jimmy 
is only a little chap; he’s eleven; 
and, Sissy Marion, she’s eight, but 
Sissy Lou’s gone twenty and will 
get married soon as ‘the war’s over. 
But you ought to see them drink 
sodas. They won’t want anything 
but Cheerberry after this. 


And Ben, I said, this is the store 
where Dad bought last Sunday’s 
chocolates. Remember the ad we 
saw in The American Boy about Lady 
Dainty Chocolates? Well I told Dad 
and he bought some—and me-o-my, 
some fine candies all right. Sissy 
Lou promised to buy me a box for 
my birthday. 


I guess I’m going to be around 
when Dad takes the kids down to get 
some Cheerberry. More I think 
about Cheerberry the better it tasted. 
And Ben said, me too, you bet. 


Billy Byer 


To be continued in the May 2nd issue 
of Printers’ Ink 
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“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 


zine for Boys in all the World.”’ 


500,000 boys read The 
American Boy. 


They ortheir parents pay 
$1.50 a year for it—buying 
power! 

They average 15% to 16 
years old —buying age! 

They have much to say 
about family purchases— 
buying influence! 

The American Boy goes 
into 225,000 of the best 
homes in America—leader- 
ship! 

“Where there’s a boy 
there’s a family.”’ 


Member A. B. C. 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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tion. That the place should not 
jar the nerves, is obvious. It is 
admitted that the tout ensemble of 
the store should be harmonious. 
Customers should be made to feel 
at ease and everything should be 
done to make their visit to the 
establishment a pleasant event. 
Some exclusive specialty shops, of 
course, are obliged to have an 
atmosphere of elegance, but that 
is neither necessary nor advisable 
for the general run of stores. It 
is possible to make a retail shop 
so fine that people will be afraid 
that they will be overcharged. The 
aristocracy of the place scares 
them away. 

As a rule we would not recom- 
mend that a store “doll up” too 
much. Instead of putting in rugs, 
palms, and other paraphernalia 
that are sometimes employed to 
give a place atmosphere, we would 
suggest that the store take ex- 
treme pains to display its wares 
artistically. This is a wonderful 
art and any retailer can well afford 
to give it much study. Goods that 
are tastily shown make an appeal 
to customers that is hard to resist. 
Display is one of the most ef- 
fective means of rotating a sale or 
of “trading-up” a buyer. It is pos- 
sible to give a charm to a store’s 
arrangement of merchandise that 
will be a constant, silent invitation 
to the shopper to linger awhile and 
look around.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





New Advertising Manager for 
Ingersoll Watches 


Miss E. Holden has been appointed 
advertising manager of Robt. H. Inger- 
sqll & Bro., New York, to succeed C. 
R. Hoffman, who has entered the 
Service. Mr. Hoffman has joined the 
Signal Corps and is stationed at present 
at Waco, Tex. Miss Holden has been 
connected with the promotion depart- 
ment of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, for the past three 
years. 





Graham Promoted to 
Captain 


First Lieutenant Louis Graham has 
been made a captain in the 309th En- 
ineer Corps, A., stationed at 


Lieut. 


amp Zachary Taylor, Kentucky. Cap- 
tain Graham, who joined the Army in 
October, 1917, as second lieutenant, was 
formerly on the staff of Philip Kobbé, 
Inc., New York. 





INK 


New Officers For T. P. A. 


At the annual meeting of the Techni- 
cal Publicity Association, Inc., of New 
York, held April 11, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, 
Lindsey, Western Electric Company; 
first vice-president, Easton, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; second vice-president, ; 
Hornstein, Mergenthaler Linotype Co.; 
secretary, H. J. Sean, American Loco- 
motive Company; treasurer, R. P. 
Kehoe, De Lavergne Machine Company. 

The announcement was made that it 
has been decided to establish an asso- 
ciate membership open to members of 
organizations, including publishers, so 
long as these associate members are op- 
erating strictly in the technical field. 

It was further announced that a com- 
mittee of technical advertising men to 
co-operate with the Division of Adver- 
tising of the Committee of Public In- 
formation has. been appointed as fol- 
lows: Chairman, W. H. Easton; Arthur 
Haller, American Locomotive Company. 
C. J. Schumann, Moller & Schumann; 
Robert Cameron Beadle, Combustion 
Engineering Corp.; G. W. Vos, the 
Texas Company. 


Changes in the H. K. McCann 
Company 


Leland Stanford Briggs, who has 
been art director of the ita K. McCann 
Company, New York, for many years, 
has been made production manager in 
charge of all phases of production work, 
including copy, art, printing and en- 
graving. Directly in charge of the 
printing and engraving work is J. E. 
Wingate, lately associated with Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., in a similar capacity. 
Mr. Wingate succeeds Herman A. Doo- 
little, who will hereafter be in charge 
of the company’s order department. 
_Ellery W. Mann, who has been asso- 
ciated with the McCann company ever 
since its establishment, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the service de- 
partment. 








Columbia Battery Innovation 


The Columbia dry battery advertis- 
ing of the National Carbon Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, is now handled by Mur- 
ray Howe & Co., Inc., New York. The 
most interesting feature of the copy 
that has been prepared is that it will 
be of the “double-barreled” sort—the 
storage battery copy being hung on that 
of the dry batteries. In the past the 
advertising of the storage and dry bat- 


* teries was separate and distinct. 





Ashbrooke With Gillette 


J. T., Ashbrooke has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Boston. For 
several years past he has been connected 
with the Hearst organization, being 
principally employed as New England 
representative of Cosmopolitan Maga. 
zine, New York. 
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Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usu1l Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 
or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 








CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 
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“*“Collier’s has passed on from the period of weak- 
stomach contents to the position of a National Weekly in 
whose every issue there is matter of exceptional interest and 
educational value.’ ’—From Newspaperdom, March 14,1918 
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McNutt in Collier’s 


William Slavens McNutt went out to 
Yaphank to. look things over one day last 


September and liked them so well that he 
' just had to tell people about them. And as 
S a result he came to Collier’s with an article— 
such as we had hoped somebody would write 
about the new National Army but didn’t 
) really expect. 






















This first article made such a tremendous impression 
that we sent McNutt all over the country to interpret the 
spirit of the principal cantonments in each section. And 
such an interpretation! McNutt makes you feel you want 
to get up on your chair and cheer. 


In next week’s issue of Collier’s appears his article on 
the South—“ Making Soldiers in Dixie” 


McNutt has just gone abroad for us; in pact, 
he is about due in France as you read this 
advertisement, All of his war articles ap- 


"4 pear exclusively in Collier’ s. 
‘Collier: 
‘| WColher's 
/ 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
J. E. WILLIAMS, Advertising Manager 








“More +han a Million Every Weer 





An advertiser selling to automobile accessory dealers 
writes as a postscript—that the results from his January 
page in Collier’s have already exceeded the $100,000 mark 
in sales, 
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In his great 


Baltimore Speech 


Saturday, April 6 


PRESIDENT 
WILSON 


said: 

«7 ACCEPT the challenge. I know that you accept it.... 
Let everything that we say, my fellow countrymen, everything 
that we henceforth plan and accomplish, ring true to this re- 

sponse till the majesty “a might of our concerted power shall fill the 

thought and utterly defeat the force of those who flout and misprize 
what we hold dear. . . . There is, therefore, but one response possible 
from us—force, force to the utmost, FORCE WITHOUT STINT 

OR LIMIT, the righteous and triumphant force which shall make right 

the law of the world and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust.” 

There is not a man inthe United States that loves his nation’s 
honor that does not stand committed to make these words good 
. ... We cannot merely approve and then leave it to him to 


ake good... . The soldier who is going to fight has his part 
laid out forhim. LET THE MAN AT HOME FIND HIS! 


—Excerpt from NEWS editorial, April 7, 1918. 


Asa Starter—BUY BONDS! 


The Baltimore News 


Daily Average net paid circulation for March, 1918 108,015 
Sunday Average net paid circulation for March, 1918 113,908 
Daily Average net paid circulation for March, 1916 73,254 
Sunday Average net paid circulation for March, 1916 77,457 
An average increase daily and Sunday in just two years of forty- 
seven and one quarter per cent. 


stra ‘ CARROLL . B. ven : 

tern resentative estern Representati 
Tribune Building QO WwedeQ BSCR Beak Bite, 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 























War-Time Reasons for Modifying 
the Free-Trial Offer 


Oliver Typewriter Company Takes Exception to a Recent Editorial in 
PrinTERS’ INkK—New Light on the Subject 


N our issue of March 21, the 

leading editorial was entitled, 
“Modify the Free-Trial Offer.” 
The gist of the argument was 
that since the transportation sys- 
tem of the country is being se- 
verely strained manufacturers 
should try to avoid putting any 
unnecessary burden on the rail- 
roads. It was suggested that the 
free trial plan, especially where 
the offer is not hedged in with 
restrictions, causes a lot of goods 
to move back and forth before 
they are finally sold. 

Evidently this editorial struck 
fire. At least it did in one quar- 
ter—the Oliver Typewriter or- 
ganization. The editorial has 
certainly ignited the indignation 
of that company as the following 
letter shows. Before quoting the 
letter, let us say that the attack 
would be rather disconcerting if 
we had not taken the precaution 
to be in possession of facts be- 
fore the editorial was written. 
Also we would feel the sting of 
the criticism much more keenly 
if we didn’t have the consolation 
of knowing that several large, 
successful houses take our side 
of the argument. For instance, 
in the typewriter business, such 
leaders as the Underwood Type- 
writer Company and the Royal 
Typewriter Company have discon- 
tinued the free trial. Passing by 
the question of whether the Oliver 
is or ever was intrinsically as 
valuable a machine as the Under- 
wood, let us read how the Oliver 
people rebuke us: 


Cuicaco, March 30, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Let us suppose that I occupy 
a position in some field of activ- 
ity that is relatively as important 
as Printers’ INK is in its field. 
Let us suppose that by turning 
my mind inward I conclude that 
all of the essential part of Print- 





ERS’ INK can be put on a single 
sheet of letter paper, and having 
reached that conclusion proceed 
without consulting you or those 
who may be interested, and know 
what is being printed is of real 
value, to give the utmost publicity 
to this thought of mine, arguing 
that paper is scarce, it takes labor 
to make paper, transportation of 
publications is expensive, and all 
in all it would be better for all 
publishers to bring their paper 
down to one-tenth or one-hun- 
dredth or any other fraction of 
their present size. 

Oh patriotism, what thought- 
less things are said in thy name! 

Your editorial seems to have 
given me an impression that, 
however well-meaning it may be, 
it is written with so little knowl- 
edge of the facts and, therefore, 
with so little reflection as to 
what real conditions are, that the 
only effect it can have would be 
a detrimental one to any concern 
of prominence that is sending its 
goods on trial for approval. 

Let us now analyze some of the 
assumptions in this editorial. You 
state that during the war the 
method of offering goods on trial 
is wasteful, that the real objec- 
tion to it is that products sold in 
this way do not always stay sold. 
Permit me to say that products 
sold in any way do not always 
stay sold, and that quite the con- 
trary from the inference to be 
drawn from your _ statement, 
products sold in this way stay 
sold to a greater extent than 
when they are sold by direct so- 
licitation. In the case of products 
sold by direct solicitation, through 
a force of traveling men, there is 
a very large waste. The Oliver 
Typewriter Company know it be- 
cause they have been through 
that method of selling, and it was 
only by the elimination of this 


, tremendous volume of waste that 
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they were able to reduce their 
price from $100.00 to $49.00 and 
still furnish the same machine. 

You say further that persons 
who send for merchandise know- 
ing that they can return it if they 
do not like it frequently are not 
fully sold when they order, and 
that after they have a chance to 
try the article and the novelty 
has worn off they are more in- 
clined to return it than to keep it. 
The only justification for such a 
statement as that is the assump- 
tion that a greater number return 
the article than keep it. This also 
is at variance with the wide expe- 
rience in the mail-order business, 
and is far out of line with the 
experience of the Oliver Type- 
writer Company during the past 
year, and it is again evident that 
the writer had little knowledge 
of actual conditions. 

You say later on that if it is 
necessary to make the sale con- 
ditional on the article giving sat- 
isfaction, at least get a payment 
in advance, and thus forestall the 
curiosity seekers. Please say 
upon what knowledge or experi- 
ence you feel justified in giving 
that advice. Perhaps it may be 
good advice, but on my word I 
don’t believe it is based on any 
experience other than that of the 
editorial desire to give advice on 
any subject. 

Now, having thoroughly irri- 
tated you, I hope, I want to say a 
word about The Oliver Type- 
writer Company. The Oliver 
Typewriter Company has been in 
business for some twenty odd 
years. Up to a year ago this 
month the price of its typewriter 
was $100.00, the same as a num- 
ber of other machines. A study 
into business conditions, particu: 
larly concerning sales and distri- 
bution, convinced us that there 
was an enormous waste in the 
sale and distribution of typewrit- 
ers which benefited no one and 
for which the purchaser has al- 
ways had to pay. We said to 


ourselves, if we can change the 
method of distribution, get rid of 
all of these obstacles that stand 
between us and the customer, we 
can save that money, give it to 
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the customer in the way of a re- 
duced price, and we think it will 
be appreciated by a great num- 
ber of possible buyers, and that it 
will ultimately increase our. busi- 
ness, but at any rate we will cut 
out the waste. 

Then, the question arose—How 
can you convince the man who 
reads your advertisement that 
you are giving him exactly the 
same machine that you sold for 
$100.00? The typewriter  busi- 
ness is splendid; people will not 
willingly believe that you reduced 
the price of your machine in 
times of good business without 
some ulterior motive, and most 
of them will say that they don’t 
believe it is the same machine. 
All right, we will prove it to them. 
We will send them the machine 
if they ask for it, and we will not 
ask them to pay even a dollar 
down until they have seen the 
machine, are satisfied with it, 
and until they have convinced 
themselves that they want the 
machine. In other words, it is 
the customer who is buying the 
machine and not The Oliver 
Typewriter Company who is sell- 
ing it. 

Now, what has been the result? 
Just this: Since we put out that 
announcement on March 1 a 
year ago that we had changed the 
price, that we would: send a ma- 
chine for trial and inspection, .we 
were flooded with orders from all 
classes of users, and many who 
had never owned typewriters be- 
fore. Our factories were thou- 
sands of machines behind their 
orders. We found it necessary 
to build additional factories, and 
to increase our output over 300 
per cent, and we are still thou- 
sands of machines behind our 
orders. 

How many of these machines 
that have gone out have come 
back because for some reason or 
another the purchaser decided he 
did not want the machine; per- 
haps he found he could not pay 
for it; perhaps he wanted some- 
thing a little different in some de- 
tail? You are inclined to believe 
the number of such magnitude 
that the transportation of such 























But, 
stop for a moment to think what 
would be the result to a company 
such as ours if the returns were 


returns would be a burden. 


numerous. Neither we nor any 
other concern doing business on 
such close margins could possi- 
bly afford to continue it. As a 
matter of fact, the returns are so 
few that that feature of our busi- 
ness is absolutely insignificant. 
These are times when a man 
who buys a machine that saves 
labor, by saving labor contributes 
to the potential wealth of the 
country, and saving labor, if it 
means anything, means saving 
waste, and that means helping 
win the war. We believe that 
every typewriter that we sell is a 
certain step in that direction, and 
because we believe it so strongly 
and because we know that indus- 
try, as it is carried on to-day, 
could not possibly be carried on 
without typewriters, we feel that 
we are performing a_ service 
which is as essential to the con- 
duct of the business of our coun- 
try as that of any other form of 
activity that can be named. 
Therefore, I am _ constrained 
to say that I think your editorial 
must have been built without due 
investigation and thought as to its 
real significance and result of the 
action suggested, and it must, 
therefore, inevitably be injurious 
as far as its influence is effective. 
I have written frankly, per- 
haps more so than I should, but 
it would be idle for me to write 
in any other way or to disguise 
my regret that your paper should 
have assumed this position and 
published its conclusions without 
considering that those who are 
most interested might be able to 
afford valuable and exact infor- 
mation. 
Tue OLiver TyPewrITER Co., 
H. K. Grvsert, 
Assistant to the President. 


It is interesting to note that the 
same mail that brought the letter 
from the Oliver people also 
brought one from E. M. Trimble 
Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
maker of the Kiddie-Koop. This 
latter concern expressed apprecia- 
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tion of the editorial. Mr. Trimble 
said that it presented the matter of 
the free trial to him in a new light 
and that as a result he would con- 
sider the advisability of changing 
the wording of his company’s ad- 
vertisements. That shows how 
one concern will accept a sugges- 
tion as a favor and another con- 
cern will accept it as an attack. It 
is all a difference in spirit. 

The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany seems to regard our editorial 
as a personal affront—as a thrust 
at its particular plan of doing 
business. Let us state very frank- 
ly that when the editorial was 
written we did not have the Oliver 
company in mind. We were re- 
ferring to no particular organiza- 
tion, not even to any certain in- 
dustry. Printers’ INK is, not 
edited for one industry. Its view- 
point is broader than that of any 
one business. It is edited, prima- 
rily, for all manufacturers, in all 
lines, who are interested in mar- 
keting their products through ad- 
vertising and in other modern 
ways and at the present time it is 
edited with the national necessities 
always very clearly in mind. 

Always when we make recom- 
mendations they are based on facts 
and not on suppositions. 


OLIVER COMPANY’S POSITION SUM- 
MARIZED : 


The exceptions that the Oliver 
people take to the editorial may be 
classified as follows: 

First: There is waste in all 
forms of selling. There is less 
waste in the free trial than in 
many other methods of selling. 

Second: Few people order goods 
out of curiosity. A certain per- 
centage of goods are returned re- 
gardless of the way they are sold. 

Third: We are asked to state 
upon “what knowledge or experi- 
ence” we are justified in advising 
those who use the free trial to get 
a payment in advance. 

Fourth: The success of the Oli- 
ver company’s present method of 
selling is cited as an example of 
the value of the free trial. 

Now let us take up these objec- 
tions one at a time. That there 
is waste in all forms of selling is 
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- generally acknowledged. This will 
probably always be true. At least 
there will always be room for im- 
provement. That this is so, is 
Printers’ Inx’s reason for exist- 
ence. Our mission is to record ad- 
vertising and sales progress. In 
every issue of the publication are 
several articles telling how certain 
specific companies have shortened 
the route to their market, or how 
they have eliminated waste from 
their business, or how they have 
in some way increased the eff- 
ciency of their selling machinery. 

‘ The ideas contained in these ar- 
ticles permeate through the various 
industries, thus setting in motion 
other ideas and finally resulting in 
a certain measure of improvement 
all along the line. Those who are 
able to apply the ideas to their 
business, accept them! Those who 
are not able to apply them, pass 
them up and look for others that 
they can apply. 

No idea is applicable to 
every business. Supposing all 
business men should pooh-pooh 
every suggestion that they re- 
ceive and state that it is ad- 
vanced by one who has “little 
knowledge of the facts” and with- 
out “reflection as to what real 
conditions are,” all progress would 
stop right there. This applies very 
directly to the Oliver Typewriter 
Company. If the suggestion about 
modifying the free trial plan is im- 
practicable as far as its business 
is concerned, very well. No harm 
has been done. But what right 
has it to condemn the suggestion 
as a whole? Perhaps some other 
business about which the type- 
writer company knows nothing 
may find that suggestion very 
helpful. Even if one single con- 
cern, perhaps an incubator manu- 
facturer down in Tennessee, gets 
an idea from that editorial, it fully 
justifies itself. If Printers’ INK 
were to publish only material that 
the Oliver Typewriter Company, 
or any other single business, could 
use or would approve of, we cer- 
tainly would have to cut down the 
size of our issues. We have to 
keep the thousands of our sub- 
scribers in mind. 

The second objection to the edi- 


torial is a fair one. Unfortunately 
goods are returned regardless of 
the method used to sell them. Be- 
fore the war the returned goods 
evil and the cancellation of orders 
had become one of the mercan- 
tile world’s biggest problems. 
Printers’ INK has dealt with this 
subject numerous times. Many 
plans for curbing the abuse have 
been outlined. Since we entered 
the war, however, the evil has 
been greatly lessened, This is 
especially true in the retail field. 
Merchants, by making definite 
restrictions as to the terms under 
which goods can be returned and 
by sticking to their agreements, 
have accomplished wonders. 

The free trial plan is but one of 
many plans of selling. It is ad- 
mitted that there have been abuses 
in all plans that have unnecessarily 
increased the percentage of re- 
turned merchandise. However, by 
restricting in various ways the 
scope of their methods of selling, 
the users of these different plans 
have been able to check the abuses 
and to decrease the amount of re- 
turns. If it has been possible for 
retail stores, for instance, to cut 
down the amount of returns, it 
certainly should be possible for at 
least some of the users of the free 
trial to decrease the percentage of 
their returns. There is nothing 
unreasonable about that sugges- 
tion. To object to it is equivalent 
to saying that improvement is 
never possible and that is an un- 
tenable position to take. 


RETURNS FROM FREE-TRIAL OFFER 


The percentage of returns in the 
business of those who operate un- 
der the free trial plan varies 
widely. It ranges from almost 
nothing up to twenty-five per cent. 
Of course it would be very hard 
for a firm with the latter figure 
to last, although some have strug- 
gled along for a time with such a 
burden. Frederick K. Babson, of 
Babson Brothers, Chicago, tells us 
that the returns in his business run 
from 1% per cent to 15 per cent. 

“The instances where the re- 
turns have been as high as 15 per 
cent,” he says, “have usually been 

(Continued on page 93) 
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‘‘Ninety per cent of wisdom 
consists of being wise in time.”’ 


“Certainly it has been proved to the 
nation that regardless of its strength 
and wealth it was unable to organize 
itself for, war rapidly enough after 
Congress had declared war. 


We may concede that the administra- 
tion and Congress did everything with- 
in human power and wisdom and 
planned and worked just as rapidly as 
if enemy vessels were carrying troops 
to the American coast. We believe that 
the government has done everything 
which possibly could be done. 


Advantage has been taken of the 
best counsel to be found in the nation. 
The government has kept in mind a 
conception of war on its largest scale. 
Plans have indicated a comprehension 
of the magnitude of the work. If the 
event outdoes the preparation it will be 
because vision and imagination could 
not take it in. 


We made declaration of war a pre- 
liminary to preparedness for war, and 
a nation once taught how little its own 
peaceful intent may govern its necessi- 
ties and how powerless it is to make 
war if it is not prepared for it should 
not ask for another lesson. 


The United States has learned that 
its intent will not keep it out of war 
and that its determination and willing- 
ness will not make it fit for war if it 
has given no thought to its defenses 
until it has reached the need of them. 


Without imposing heavy taxes on the 
people, without inflaming them with 
military ideas, and without depriving 
selected citizens unreasonably of their 
time, the nation can avoid ever again 
exposing itself to unnecessary danger 
if it will develop a reasonable opinion 
on the subject of national defense and 
make it effective in the next Congress.” 
—Extracts from an editorial in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Oct. 9, 1917. 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The manufacturer who puts off 
advertising until the need for 
business is acutely felt, is in a 
good deal the same fix as the 
nation that puts off military 
preparation until war is de- 
clared. 


Some advertising is profitable 
only for the immediate results it 
may produce. But generally 
speaking, ninety per cent of the 
value of advertising is educa- 
tional value, cumulative value, 
the value of building up a fav- 
orable opinion in advance among 
possible buyers. 


The concerns that reap the big 
profits from advertising are 
those that use constructive, 
creative, efficient advertising, 
continuously. 


The value of such a policy is 
especially great in fields of busi- 
ness allied to engineering where 
standard practice, custom and 
precedent are particularly pow- 
erful. 


McGraw- Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age 

Electrical World 
Electric Railway Journal 

Engineering and Mining Journal 


American Machinist 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


The Contractor 
Engineering News-Record 
Electrical Merchandising 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
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Crucified! 





A Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Expeditionary Corps of France 
writes: 


“The Germans have just cruci- 
fied a Canadian soldier whom 
they had made prisoner.’ — 


(English Official Report). 


Save Civilization, Save 
America, Your Own Family 
and Your. Own Home 


Buy Liberty Bonds 


This space contributed bv the Ethridge 
Association of Artists 
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Advertised Baking Powders 
Control the Farm Market 


47% 65% 


USE CONTROLLED 


388 
BRANDS 





The Big 4—Royal, Rumford, Calumet and K. C. materially strength- 
ened their hold in the farm field during the last three years. 


In May, 1915, The Big 4 controlled 53 per cent of the farm purchases 
of baking powder and today these same companies control 63 per cent. 


All but one of these four manufacturers advertised directly to farm 
women during this three-year period. 


All but one gained in sales. 


No baking powder manufacturer controls any part of the remaining 
37 per cent—a larger percentage than any one of The Big 4 now 
controls. 


It’s a prize well worth winning; for farm women use more than 
twice as much baking powder as any other class of women reached 
through advertising. 


All manufacturers of baking powders and other food products will 
be interested in this investigation compiled from reports from more 
than 10,000 farm homes. 


Over one hundred other products or subjects are covered completely 
in this investigation. 


A postal card to the nearest office will put the information in your 


FARMERS WIFE 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
1341 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc, 
381 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Advertised Specialty “Kidnaps” the 
Whole Organization 





Goldman Costume Company Advertised Betty Wales Dresses, Though 
“It Couldn’t Be Done”; and See What Happened! 


By Douglas Emery 


N interesting piece of news 

was recently made public in 
the New York ready-to-wear 
trade, when the Goldman Cos- 
tume Company announced that it 
was about to “scrap” the million- 
dollar business it is doing in un- 
branded dresses, and centre all 
its efforts on the nationally adver- 
tised “Betty Wales” line. 

For an organization voluntarily 
to throw overboard a million dol- 
lar branch of its business, while it 
is still in a flourishing condition, 
does not happen every day! Yet 
no one who looks into the matter 
closely can doubt that the Gold- 
man Costume Company knows ex- 
actly what it is doing. The busi- 
ness in Betty Wales Dresses is 
growing so fast that it could only 
be a question of time—and_per- 
haps of a comparatively short 
time—until it would be the great- 
est element in the business. Why 
not, therefore, clear the decks for 
it in advance, and by concentrat- 
ing sales and manufacturing 
energy upon it, help it to grow 
all the faster? 

You could hardly ask for a 
better or more complete demon- 
stration of the amazing power of 
advertising skilfully used than is 
found in the sales history of the 
Betty Wales line of dresses. 
Brought into being only about 
three years ago, as a little novel 
sideline for the twenty-year-old 
Goldman business, it promptly be- 
gan to grow until it whizzed past 
the perambulator stage and be- 
came a full grown business all by 
itself. It is a triumphant vindi- 
cation of the thesis which Print- 
ERS’ INK has long maintained, 
that there is no real reason why 
national advertising should not 


be effective in the ready-to-wear _ 


trade—despite the indifference to- 
ward it of 90 per cent of the 
manufacturers in the business. 


ly eliminated. 
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There is an even bigger and 
more vital significance in the de- 
cision of the Goldman Costume 
Company to manufacture only its 
advertised line in the future— 
namely, the elimination of waste 
which is found to lie in such man- 
ufacturing as compared with the 
making of unbranded goods. For 
three years’ experience has proved 
that through advertising it is pos- 
sible for the manufacturer to 
operate on a more economical 
basis, make a better profit, and 
at the same time give the cus- 
tomer a better dress for less 
money! In short, it has been dis- 
covered that a supposedly un- 
standardizable business can be 
standardized, through advertising, 
and at a great ensuing profit to 
the manufacturer who is bold 
enough to take the step. 


UNBRANDED DESIGNS WERE 
NUMEROUS 


“In the unbranded, unadver- 
tised ‘Goldman Costume Line of 
Dresses,’ we had more than 1,500 
designs last year,” said ; 
Creske, advertising manager. 

“In the Betty Wales line we had 
some seventy-five models. Even 
a big store rarely buys more than 
one or two of each style in the 
unadvertised line—its customers 
don’t want to meet duplicates of 
themselves on every corner. And 
no buyer, of course, bought all 
1,500 or anything like that. 

“But with the seventy-five 
models in the Betty Wales line, 
conditions are at once altered. In 
the first place, a store has to make 
a reasonably big purchase in or- 
der to secure, and to maintain, 
the exclusive Betty Wales agency 
in its city. And the dresses being 
popular-priced, and in_ simple, 
dignified lines, the objection from 
the wearer to duplication is large- 
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“Therefore, instead of cum- with full-page business paper 
brous, expensive and slow meth- copy. 


ods in making our product, we 


can substitute standardization, 
quantity purchase of materials, 
quantity output. Our sales ef- 


forts are more efficient because 
they are centralized. There is a 
great economy in material 
achieved through manufacturing 


| Who wouldn't be 
| joyful in this smart | 
checked silk? | 


As becoming as pink cheeks, 
it is. The hanging waist, the 
elusive belt, the shirred pockets 
| appeal in their charm and novelty 
| as strongly to the older woman 
as to her younger sister. Both | 
| delight, too, in Betty Wales | 
quality. No. 25. 25 


Made of serviceable silt, ready to wear 
ich Kieinert’s Gem Drew Si s 


etry Wales Dressmakers | 
Building, New York City | 





THE PERSONALITY OF BETTY WALES IS BROUGHT OUT IN THE 


NATIONAL COPY 


a few simple styles, instead of 
many elaborate ones; and the 
final result is better profits for us 
and for the retailer, and better 
value for her money to the woman 
who buys a dress.” 

Which is certainly in line with 
the spirit of the times, as ex- 
pressed officially in Washington 
and unofficially by business men 
everywhere! 

The reorganization of sales 
plans for the Goldman Costume 
Company was announced recently 


“Sounding Taps for the Gold- 
man Costume Line of Dresses” 
was the headline, and the copy 
read, in part, as follows: 

“A business is about to be sacri- 
ficed for an institution. 

“Eighteen years ago the busi- 
ness was founded. Step by step 
it has progressed 
to maturity. It 
has grown and it 
has prospered. It 
has achieved, 
among its asso- 
ciates and patrons, 
an honored name. 


But its scope is 
limited, funda- 
mentally. It can 
never be more 


than a business. 
“A little more 
than two years 
ago the institution 
came into being, 
an ambitious off- 
shoot of the busi- 
ness. It had vi- 
sion—and a pur- 
It believed 


pose. 
its product, na- 
tionally adver- 
tised, could be 
successfully sold, 
named and _la- 
beled, to women 
in every part of 
the world. 


“Aspiring to 
heights but only 
dreamed of by the 
business, it has 
succeeded in _ its 
purpose even be- 
yond its expecta- 
tions. Its place as an institution 
is assured. 

“To-day, in the height of its 
vigor and prosperity, the business 
must step aside to make room for 
the growth of the greater po- 
tentialities of the institution. 

“All its experience, all its 
brains, all its powers, all its capi- 
tal are needed to keep the insti- 
tution worthy of the name it has 
achieved. The line of dresses made 
and sold under the Goldman Cos- 
tume name constitutes the business. 




















“The 
Wales.” 

Readers of Printers’ INK are 
already familiar, through an ar- 
ticle in the issue of February 1, 
1917, with the way in which the 
name Betty Wales was selected. 
It is the name of the heroine of 
a series of eight books by Mar- 
garet Warde, which tell of 
Betty’s adventures in college and 
afterward, and which have sold 
among girls to the tune of some 
200,000 copies. 

The personality of Betty Wales 
is the keynote of the whole sales 
plan. A painting has been made 
of a charming, fresh-faced girl, 
and is used in much of the adver- 
tising as an identification. With 
every garment sold at retail goes 
a certificate which entitles the 
purchaser to get one of the Betty 
Wales stories free of charge, by 
applying to the Goldman com- 
pany, and sending in at the same 
time the names and addresses of 
five of her friends (to each of 
whom goes a letter and a copy 


institution is Betty 
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of the current style book). Betty 
Wales even signs letters to the 
retailer’s salespeople and some of 
the advertising material which is 
prepared for the retailer to send 
to prospective customers. The 
current magazine advertising is 
signed “Betty Wales Dressmak- 
ers,” though some previous copy 
has carried also the line, “In con- 
junction with the Goldman Cos- 
tume Company.” 

“There has always been one 
supposedly insurmountable objec- 
tion to national advertising of 
women’s garments,” remarked Mr. 
Creske. “That is the fact that 
styles change so rapidly you do 
not dare to illustrate specific gar- 
ments in advertising which is 
often in process of preparation 
for three months. By the time 
the magazine appears, your pic- 
tured model may be sadly passé. 

“We have met that difficulty by 
simply resolving that we would 
not permit Betty Wales dresses to 
get out of style so rapidly as that. 
Our styles are conservative and 
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simple enough to be good for at 
least six months or _ perhaps 
longer. So we advertise them and 
make them stay in style.” 

This winter’s campaign, for ex- 
ample, began last fall with full 
pages (some in color) in a group 
of women’s magazines. These 
were followed up by half and 
quarter pages. Each month, one 
dress is illustrated and described 
in the copy, which is identical in 
all publications. The woman de- 
siring to purchase is referred to 
the one store in her city which 
is “the exclusive agent in your 
city” for Betty Wales dresses. If 
there is no agent in the city, she 
is told to send the money direct 
to the company. 
store in her city is then selected, 
and the dress is sent to her, care 
of that store, while a letter goes 
to the latter with a check for the 
difference between the retail and 
wholesale price of the dress. 
Naturally, this bit of friendliness, 
out of a clear sky, makes a 
mighty favorable impression on 
the retailer, who very often writes 
in and makes a request for the 
agency, buying the required mini- 
mum amount of goods. 


WHY PRICES ARE ADVERTISED 


During each season, several 
dresses are advertised nationally 
with the price mentioned. Here 
again, a long-standing tradition of 
the trade is rudely upset. The 
retailer of cloaks and suits objects 
strenuously to having the manu- 
facturer advertise the retail price 
of goods into the selling value of 
which style enters so_ strongly. 
He wants to set a pretty good 
price at the beginning of the sea- 
son, to allow for vigorous reduc- 
tions if the styles change, or his 
stock is still large at the end of 
the season. 

The Goldman Costume Com- 
pany, however, has an effective 
argument with which to meet the 
retailers’ protests. It points out, 
in the first place, that the prices 
are advertised on only three or 
four out of many models; and 
the merchant sets his own prices 
on the rest. (Do not misunder- 
stand this statement as implying 


A well-rated © 
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that the retailer seeks an ex- 
orbitant profit. It simply means 
that he is forced to figure selling 
expense on a basis of his own, 
and doesn’t like to have the man- 
ufacturer try to determine it ar- 
bitrarily for him.) In the second 
place, the advertised price con- 
vinces the shopper that Betty 
Wales dresses really are moderate 
in price, and induces her to buy, 
though she may not necessarily 
purchase that advertised dress. In 
the third place, the advertised 
garment, on which the price is 
set high enough to give the re- 
tailer at least a liberal profit, is 
sure to sell in quantities heavy 
enough to make it an attractive 
item. Thus of the “Antigua” 
model, advertised in the magazines 
of last September, more than 
4,000 dresses were sold in a very 
short time, and some dealers re- 
ported that they could have sold 
many more than they did if they 
had had them. 

That this policy of featuring 
one model each month in the ad- 
vertising is a wise one, would 
seem to be indicated by the prog- 
ress which has been made since 
it was instituted. During the past 
winter season, the business- in 
Betty Wales dresses increased by 
65 per cent; and in the same 
length ‘of time, the number of 
retail exclusive agencies has been 
increased by one-third. This 
spring the business has been 
double that of the preceding fall. 
More than 700 stores are now 
selling Betty Wales dresses. 

That always difficult problem of 
persuading the retailer to use your 
dealer-helps is said to be unusually 
hard to solve when the retailer in 
question is in the cloak and suit 
trade, in which unbranded mer- 
chandise is the rule rather than 
the exception, and it is the object 
of the store to. keep its own per- 
sonality dominant in the minds of 
its customers. For that reason, 
an account of the successful plans 
by which the Goldman company 
has secured the co-operation of 
its dealers should be of more than 
usual interest. 

“We find that the best way for 
us to get our dealers enthusiastic 
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Drawn by John Conacher in Judge. 


American mule-drivers in France have been prohibited by a recent Army 
Order from the use of profane language to their mules—(News Item) 


PrivATE KeEtty (soulfully)—“MOMMER’S—PET! WAIT 
till I get yeu back in God’s country again!” 


Editions of 180,000 are now required to meet the 
reader interest in Judge, truly “the happy medium.” 

Judge is preaching the gospel of cheerfulness in 
these war-worried days, and practising what it 
preaches, by giving its readers not only the humor- 
ous writings and sketches of its own contributors, but 
a special new eight-page section, the “Digest of the 
World’s Humor,” containing the choicest bits of 
humor from all over the world. 


J udége 


The Happy Medium 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
ROBERT J. DANBY, GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Be sure to re-mail your copy of Judge to the soldiers and sailors. 
The camp libraries appeal to us that the fighting men, seeking 
relief for war-strung nerves, never get anywhere near enough 
copies of Judge to go around, even though thousands of copies are 
being re-mailed to them each week. 
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Cloth-bound ‘booklets compel attention Becaioe of 
their very appearance. They fairly. hurdle the 
mass of commonplace paper-covered sales. litera- 
ture on the office boy's desk and sieges eo 

. the boss. ' : 
Your al sib Se: soo ak te | 


es ee ee ee | 
booklet has been collected by the janitor. : 


AA ier inde ow yo ec 


Interlaleen 
Book Clothes 





Write today for our. cloth-bound booklet, ‘*Get- 
ting Your Booklet Across. ’’ It gives some inter- 
esting facts about the economy of cloth covers. 
Address Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. I. 
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about using our advertising mat- 
ter, is for us to sell it to them 
at a nominal price, so that we 
and they share the expense of its 
production,” Mr. Creske said. “By 
this method, we have succeeded 
in jumping the edition of our 
style book from 100,000 a year 
to 500,000 at present. 

“A good 60 per cent of our 
dealers send us their mailing lists 
and have us mail the books out 
from New York for them. After 
having made calls in the stores 
of literally thousands of retailers 
in almost every State in the 
Union, I long ago learned the dan- 
ger of sending a merchant a big 
stack of style books or catalogues 
in the expectation that he would 
mail them out. Unless he has a 
well-organized advertising depart- 
ment, nine times out of ten he will 
procrastinate until it is too late 
to send the books out. Then they 
lie around the store, and every 
time he sees them he will say to 
himself, ‘What a waste! I won’t 
get any more of those books.’ 
And if he has paid two cents 
apiece for them, he will natu- 
rally feel an even keener regret. 
Therefore, we always try to per- 
suade the retailer to send us in 
his list, and have the booklets 
mailed out by us. We assure him 
that the list will be kept confi- 
dential, and returned promptly 
to him.” 


BETTY WALES PROPOSITION 


As a matter of fact, the busi- 
ness of selling to the retailer is 
“staged” in a most impressive 
and interesting manner. When 
the buyers come to New York 
they call on the company, and a 
special point is made of their 
meeting Mr. Creske. 

To each buyer is then explained 
the Betty Wales selling plan, the 


advertising co-operation offered,” 


the season’s new advertising ma- 
terial and selling plans which 
can be used in connection with 
Betty Wales. How successful 
this work is, has already been in- 
dicated by the 400 per cent in- 
crease in the number of style- 
books used in the past year. 

One of the novel elements 
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which has helped the piquant per- 
sonality of “Betty Wales” to 
flavor the whole campaign has 
been the “ploshkin.” In one of 
Margaret Warde’s stories is de- 
scribed the creation of a quaint 
little statuette of ploshkin, a 
“sod of luck” somewhat on the 
“Billiken” order. A __ sculptor 
was called in by the Goldman 
company to create the corporeal 
ploshkin to fit the description. 
This was done, and now a picture 
of ploshkin appears on the label 
of every Betty Wales Dress. In 
much of the magazine advertising 
copy has appeared an offer to 
send a_ploshkin statuette for 
twenty cents, and thousands of 
them are sold every year—each 
one, incidentally, marked on_the 
base in good clear letters, “Betty 
Wales Ploshkin.” Much larger 
reproductions, several feet tall, 
are used in stores to give a novel 
touch to the “Betty Wales” de- 
partment. 

Margaret Warde has written a 
ninth story, called “Betty Wales, 
Business Woman,” which tells 
how her heroine, during a sum- 
mer vacation, brought several of 
her friends with her to New York 
and learned the dressmaking busi- 
ness in the workrooms of “Mr. 
Mangold,” later setting up in 
business herself with the “Betty 
Wales Dressmakers.” This book 
is also advertised to be sold for 
twenty cents a copy; and it has 
been distributed in large quanti- 
ties among the salespeople in the 
retail stores. 

Once a year, on “Betty Wales’ 
birthday,” December 28, every 
retailer is invited to hold a Betty 
Wales birthday party; and for 
this a programme, souvenirs, 
prizes, etc., are all furnished by 
the company from New York. 
Last Christmas, Betty Wales 
gave every salesgirl in each of 
the stores (more than 600) which 
held the party, a copy of “Betty 
Wales, Business Woman,” and a 
practical little book called “How 
to Fill Your Pocketbook,” the 
cover of which imitated a leather 
pocketbook. The contents in- 
cluded a brief “selling talk” on 
the dresses, and an elaborate color 
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chart showing what colors may 
safely be worn by women of va- 
rious types, the announcement of 
a prize contest for the best letters 
on “Why customers buy Betty 
Wales Dresses,” and the notice of 
another contest for a slogan. Sam 
Lloyd, the puzzle wizard, worked 
out a series of Betty Wales puz- 
zles to be solved at the birthday 
party. Prizes were also given to 
those who could mimic the genial 
idiocy of ploshkin’s habitual ex- 
pression, without being overcome 
by laughter. 

Following the throwing over- 
board of the unbranded branch of 
the Goldman business, Betty 
Wales Dresses will naturally be 
pushed harder than ever. The 
advertising appropriation for next 
fall has been doubled, and the 
dealer helps and other literature 
will naturally be on a more elab- 
orate and extensive scale than 
in the past. 

Certainly, if ever a story dem- 
onstrated in an unanswerable 
manner the real economic func- 
tion of advertising, it is this one 
of how the Betty Wales Dress 
department has grown until it 
has crowded out of existence the 
big business for which it was 
originally intended to be a mod- 
est adjunct. For through this 
campaign standardization has 
been brought into a field where 
“Tt can’t be done” had for years 
been the motto; and with a stand- 
ardization have come the much 
desired results; low prices to the 
consumer, better profits and more 
satisfactory business to both re- 
tailer and manufacturer, and 
economy of materials, time and 
labor. Is it not getting to be 
about time for manufacturers in 
other fields where “It can’t be 
done” is the slogan to start doing 
a little thinking on their own 
account ? 


Cox’s Gelatine Advertises New 
Uses 


The makers of Cox’s Gelatine are 
advertising that gelatine can be used 
for other purposes than for making 
desserts. urrent copy in_ business 
papers recommends the gelatine to the 
consumer for use in the preparation of 
soups, salads and savories. 
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Snuff Out the “Gyp” Liberty 
Bond Brokers 


Tue Iron AGE 
New York, April 8, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have just noticed the item appear- 
ing on page sixty of Printers’ INK 
current issue, clipping of which is at- 
tached and in which reference is made 
to the fact that some of the “slackers” 
that we have in this country are using 
the newspapers in advertising Liberty 
Bonds and that these particular men, if 
you really can call them men, are pro- 
fessional bond brokers who make it 
their business to carry on this work 
ag the idea of getting something out 
of it. 

Now it may be very true that some 
poor fellows who have done their best 
to buy Liberty Bonds are compelled 
through circumstances to sell them. 
They have a perfect right to do this, 
if they really need the money, but I 
think that the newspapers and any other 
paper for that matter should investigate 
such advertiserffents as may be offered 
to them in regard to the sale of Lib- 
erty Bonds, so as to put down once and 
forever these professional schemers that 
try to make money even to the detri- 
ment of their own country. 

Such men are no more loyal than the 
fellow that simply won’t buy Liberty 
Bonds and we ought to stamp out this 
work just as we are endeavoring to 
stamp out the propaganda of the Ger- 
man bunch. 

It’s up to every one of us to put our 
shoulders to the wheel and stamp out 
anything and everything that is against 
Americanism. 

certainly hope that you'll give all 
the publicity possible to these schemers 
and I’m certainly glad to see that you 
are working in this direction. 
THE Iron Ace, 
>» S. Baur, 
Advertising Manager. 


U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
ee gn . 
sion’s “Advertising” 

Posters have been sent out very gen- 
erally to newspaper publishers by John 
A. MclIlhenny, president of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, an- 
nouncing the need of the Government 
for stenographers and typewriters. A 
form letter accompanying the poster 
states: 

“The Commission requests that you 
assist it in its effort by inserting in 
your publication free of charge a no- 
tice which shall include all or a suit- 
able part of the information contained 
in the inclosed circular.” 


Mutual Film Appoints Adver- 
tising Manager 


Colvin W. Brown has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Mutual Film 


Corporation, Chicago. For the past 
year he has been assistant ‘to the di- 
rector of publicity. 
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Kidnapped ! 


Senator 





S THERE any Senator in Washington 
you would like to kidnap for one hun- 


dred and sixty-eight hours? It’s marvelous 
what can happen in that time. 


The best masculine short story published 
this year is a story entitled “‘ Kidnapped.” 
Harold MacGrath wrote it. It will appear 
in the June issue of 
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Better than a Private Dandy 


N INDIVIDUAL water-mark may mean much 
or little because your private dandy may 
pass from mill to mill and leave its impres- 

sion on paper of any grade. The public knows 
this. But the public also knows and recognizes 
that there is one high quality standard and one 
only indicated by the water-mark 


Worthmore Bond 


That standard is fixed. It does not vary. It signifies 
much to the class of people whose good-will counts. The 
printer who recommends Worthmore Bond has the interests 
of his customer in view as well ashisown. He feels assured 
of “repeat orders” and these come only from satisfied 
customers. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER wander! 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Atlanta Birmingham 


BAY STATE DIVISION—Boston 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—Baltimore 


New York Office—sor Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office—Continental & Commercial Bank Building. 








Germany’s Far-Reaching “Economic 
Penetration” of the United States 


Evidence Increasing That German Government Is the Backer of Hitherto 
Unsuspected Businesses—Enterprises Range from 
Woolens to Lumber 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ANGLING tantalizingly _ be- 
fore American advertisers is 
an opportunity to learn German 
trade secrets such as has never 
been presented heretofore and will 
probably never be presented again. 
This opportunity arises from the 
operation of that portion of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act 
which empowers the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to take over and 
operate German manufacturing 
plants in this country. The op- 
portunity has been enlarged by 
the recent supplementary legisla- 
tion in Congress which empowers 
the Alien Property Custodian to 
sell to American business inter- 
ests all those German enterprises 
in the United States which it is 
deemed undesirable to be in Teu- 
ton hands after the war, thus 
affording means for a quick re- 
habilitation of German commer- 
cial prestige. 

A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, gave a hint of the 
extent of this German participa- 
tion in American trade “from the 
inside” when in telling a commit- 
tee of the U. S. Senate of the 
German holdings of which he has 
already taken possession, he re- 
cently remarked: “I am to-day 
operating factories and mills and 
industries all over the United 
States. I am making chocolate 
in Connecticut, rails in Pennsyl- 
vania, woolens and worsteds in 
New Jersey, dyes and chemicals 
in New York, lumber in Florida, 
raising sugar in Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, raising tobacco in many 
States in the South, making beer 
in Chicago, lead pencils in New 
Jersey, etc., etc.” 

The statement must be a rev- 
elation to those business men who 
have supposed, in a vague sort of 
way, that absolute German con- 


trol of American industrial insti- 
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tutions—institutions doing a do- 
mestic rather than an export busi- 
ness—was probably confined to a 
few plants in the drugs, chemicals 
and dyestuffs trades. 
Business men in the United 
States who have underestimated 
the strength of Germany’s grip on 
American industry have nothing 
to reproach themselves for on the 
score of this ignorance because 
not even the national government 
had any suspicion, until it went 
deeply into the subject, of the 
hold that has been secured by the 
shrewd investment of German 
capital in this country. Custodian 
Palmer aptly remarked the other 
day: “Since we have become ac- 
quainted with the enemy property 
in this country we have seen how 
the German Empire, through its 
has put an 


financial operations, 
industrial and commercial chain 
all the way across this country 
and through our insular posses- 


sions. It is not a case of private 
subjects of Germany owning 
property over here; it is the Ger- 
man Empire’s commercial grasp 
upon this continent. There are 
large industrial concerns in this 
country in which the great finan- 
cial powers of Germany are large 
owners. We have not yet gotten 
to the bottom of the subject but 
we run into things that make us 
think that the German govern- 
ment has an interest. in the vari- 
ous industries here that have been 
under German control.” 


SECRET DETAILS THAT MAY BE 
UNCOVERED 


This brings us squarely to the 
sort of trade secrets, the super- 
secrets they might almost be 
termed, that the Alien Property 
Custodian will ultimately be in a 
position, doubtless, to disclose to 
American advertisers. The Cus- 
todian and his aids are not saying 
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very much, publicly, on the sub- 
ject as yet, because they are not 
sure of their ground; but it 
is known that the newly-created 
branch of the Government under 
Mr. Palmer’s direction has pretty 
conclusive evidence that German 
governmental aid for Teuton 
salesmanship has played a part in 
the marketing in America of the 
products of German-owned plants 
located on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

When the full significance of 
this disclosure sinks in, there is 
bound to be clamor on the part 
of business America that Uncle 
Sam uncover all the details. 
Practical men engaged in inter- 
national trade have long realized 
that the German government was 
backing up its commercial mis- 
sionaries—say, its business col- 
onizers in Latin America—in a 
manner and to an extent not ap- 
proached by any other govern- 
ment. However, the American 
export contingent was never able 
to inspire much alarm on this 
score with the American public 
or the U. S. Congress. This was 
partly because, no doubt, it was 
never possible to find out just how 
Germany was working her in- 
sidious subsidy schemes. 


AMERICA CAUGHT UNAWARES 


The average American manu- 
facturer whose business has been 
wholly or principally in the do- 
mestic market has assumed an 
I-should-worry attitude because 
the Teuton “frightfulness” in the 
foreign field seemed a far menace 
and he never dreamed that the 
same sort of German tactics was 
in reality being used here at 
home. Eyen yet the average 
American business man is slow to 
realize the extent of German in- 
dustrial domination here, although 
almost any morning he can pick 
up his newspaper and read an an- 
nouncement such as that to the 
effect that the Alien Property 
Custodian in reorganizing the 
Bronze Powder Works Company 
of Elizabeth, N. J., makers of 
bronze powders, has discovered 
that 99 per cent of the capital 
stock is enemy owned. 
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The Washington correspondent 
of Printers’ INK recently inquired 
about the probability of disclos- 
ing to American manufacturers 
the trade secrets—more: especially 
the secrets of the German gov- 
ernment’s aid to industry—which 
have come into the possession 
of the officials who are admin- 
istering the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. The reply of the 
Alien Property Custodian was to 
the effect that he has not deter- 
mined upon any policy in this re- 
spect. Some illuminating facts 
will doubtless be forthcoming in 
the regular course of operations, 
just as the Custodian has already 
given Congress information with 
respect to his negotiations with 
the Hamburg-American Line that 
throws a side-light on typical Ger- 
man business methods and indi- 
cates the intimate relations be- 
tween the German government 
and the Hamburg-American crew. 
It is intimated, however, that the 
Alien Property officer might await 
specific authority from Congress 
before making public all that is 
known of German trade strategy. © 

The unearthing process is slow 
and time must elapse before many 
of the chapters of the story are 
complete. One of the officials re- 
marked to the Washington cor- 
respondent of Printers’ INK: 
“The Germans have assuredly 
done a neat job in covering their 
tracks in this country.” In their 
efforts to balk the inquisitive, the 
Germans have clung as tenacious- 
ly to one commercial and indus- 
trial ruse as they have persisted 
in the use of the “pincher” plan 
in their military operations. Hid- 
ing of identity behind the indi- 
vidual is the favorite formula. 
U. S. investigators, who suspected 
German governmental participa- 
tion in an extensive enterprise in 
this country, secured after some 
difficulty a complete list of the 
stockholders of the company, but 
they found on that list only the 
names of individuals and no one 
individual was accredited with the 
ownership of a sufficient number 
of shares to turn suspicion in his 
direction. So it has been in the 
scrutiny of the books of German- 
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controlled industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises that have been 
“reorganized” by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. There may have 
been clues to payments from Ger- 
many that might cause specula- 
tion but these payments have in- 
variably been from an individual 
to an individual and it may be 
only by the long process of put- 
ting two and two together that 
Americans will derive a satisfy- 
ing answer to the question, “How 
do they do it?” 

It is, perhaps, a testimonial to 
German confidence in their blind 
trails, that the agents and investi- 
gators from the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian have 
nowhere encountered the slightest 
opposition to their entry into the 
active management of German- 
owned industrial enterprises. On 
the face of things, the German 
management of such plants is 
usually ready to enter heartily 
into co-operation with the U. S. 
governmental appointees and is 
apparently as frank in throwing 
open the books as though there 
were no such things as trade se- 
crets. “It seems almost too good 
to be true,” remarked one of the 
Property Custodian’s aids in dis- 
cussing this attitude, “but at the 
outset we cannot go behind the 
smiles with which they turn over 
management to us.” 

Just at this juncture when so 
much thought is being directed to 
the establishment of American 
banks or branch banks, especially 
in Central and South America, as 
a means of backing up the Ameri- 
can trade advance it is perhaps a 
cause for especial congratulation 
that the investigations by the 
Alien Property Custodian promise 
to disclose in greater detail than 
has ever heretofore been avail- 
able the manner in which the 


Deutsche Bank has financed Ger- - 


man commercial and industrial 
enterprises in the United States. 
The mere circumstance that Cus- 
todian Palmer declares that the 
German manufactories here which 


‘have been promoted by _ the 


Deutsche Bank “are the kind we 
ought to Americanize” may be 
taken as pretty conclusive evi- 
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dence that the support that Ger- 
many has been able to give 
through this channel is of a kind 
that must have been unfair and 
detrimental to bona-fide American 
manufacturers. 





“Smokes” Are Cheap 
Over There 


HE following is an official 

statement of prices charged 
to soldiers for well known smok- 
ing articles in the U. S. Army 
canteens in France. The list is 
taken from the United States To- 
bacco Journal. It will be of special 
interest to those who read of the 
“conscription” of “Bull” Durham 
and Duke’s Mixture in last week‘s 
issue of Printers’ INK. 


Cigarettes: 

Black Cat, 151-5 cents; Camels, 9% 
cents; Fatimas, 14% cents; Laurens 
surfine petit, cork-tipped, 2334 and 14% 
cents; Laurens Khedive (15), 19 cents; 
Lucky Strike, 9% cents. 

Marshall, 19 cents; Classic, 7 3-5 


cents; Ariston Gold Tip, 35 cents; 


Nab-ka, 28 cents; After Lunch, 9% 
cents; Ariston de Luxe, 42.7 cents; Aris- 
ton No. 10, 42.7 cents; Pall Mall spe- 
cial, 28% and 14% cents; Piedmont, 
434 cents; Sweet Caporal, 434 cents; 
Three Castle, 17.1 cents; Woodbine, 
43% cents; Xanthia Tenis, 9%4 cents; 
Mecca, 4% cents. 

Cigarette paper. — Rix-la-Croix, 1.9 
cents; Papier Said, 0.9 cents; Cigarette 
case, 11 3-5 cents. 

Cigars: 

Londres, 9% cents; Reinas, 914 cents; 
American Eagle, 9%4 cents. 

Pipes: 

Maurice, 4234 cents; Bon Marche, 19 
cents. 

Tobacco: 

Smoking.—Bull Durham, 4% cents; 
Tuxedo, l-ounce bags, 434 cents; Tux- 
edo, l-ounce tins, 9% cents. 

Pouches..-—No. 1, 33% cents; No. 2, 
19 cents. 

Chewing.—Star, 10 cm. cut, 9% cents; 
Horse Shoe, 10cm. cut, 9% cents; Bat- 
tle Ax, 43% cents; Piper Heidsieck, 
28% cents. 





Simler an Officer of Kobbe 
Agency 


W. E. Simler has been elected a _vice- 

president and director of the Philip 
Kobbé Company, Inc., New York. 
_ Previous to his connection with the 
Kobbé company, Mr. Simler was with 
the Dry Goods Economist, New York, 
and prior to that was advertising man- 
ager of Smith, Hogg & Company, of the 
same city. P 











House Publica- 
tions to Combat German 
Propaganda 





Shipyards in Portland, Ore., Issue 
Periodicals to Show Workmen 
Fallacies of the Preachings of 
the I. W. W.s, Pacifists, un- 
American Socialists and Their 
Ilk 





F  Ngeeecoring the toilers in the ship- 
yards located in and around 
Portland, Ore., there has been a 
big opportunity for German prop- 
agandists to get in their work. If 
the programme of “ships, more 
ships and still more ships!” could 
be upset, all the I. W. W.s, paci- 
fists and out-and-out alien enemies 
would be exceeding glad. Hence 
it was that their insidious efforts 
were directed at the shipyards. 
The situation became so serious 
that an energetic counter-attack 
had to be made by the shipbuilders 
in order to get out their quota of 
ships. 

One way to counteract the 
propaganda has been found in the 
issuance of workingmen’s publi- 
cations—house-organs, they may 
be called—to sell the men on ship- 
building and stir within them a 
feeling of patriotism that will lead 
them to do with their might their 
work in winning the war. 

In the March 21 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK was described the “Emer- 
gency Fleet News,” the house-or- 
gan of the Shipping Board at 
Washington. The task of the pub- 
lications issued for the Portland 
shipyard workers is somewhat 
parallel to that of the ‘ ‘Emergency 
Fleet News,” but it is more in- 
tensive in aim, perhaps, for the 
prime purpose of the Portland 
house-organs is to combat unfav- 
orable propaganda. 

The first publication to get into 
the field was “Heave Together,” 
issued by the Northwest Steel 
Company’s employees. On _ the 
front cover page is this statement: 
“Published twice a month by the 
employees of the Northwest Steel 
Company in the interests of better 
work and better co-operation.” 
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The issues breathe co-operation 
and intense patriotism. On the 
front cover of the March 15th 
issue is this quotation from Rob- 
ert Burns, “Liberty’s in every 
blow! Let us do or die!” 

Among the pertinent articles in 
that issue are explanations and 
reasons why shipbuilders should 
get in early on the Third Liberty 


Loan. The “Workmen’s Compen- 
sation” plan, covering injuries, 
etc., is lucidly explained. Pithy 


paragraphs about the importance 
of co-operation and speed and 
good work fill the issue. The base- 
ball schedule between the various 
teams of the shipyard league is 
given considerable prominence. 

Another issue has on its front 
cover a cartoon, portraying a big 
steel ship in the form of a coffin. 
It lies on the ways, with workmen 
putting in big rivets. In bold let- 
ters it bears this sign: “For Wil- 
liam Hohenzollern.” Such a car- 
toon is bound to strike home to 
the most uneducated workman and 
help him to stand up against se- 
cretly spread propaganda. 

“Do Your Bit” is the name of 
the publication of the Foundation 
Company, also issued twice a 
month. In a recent issue there 
was reproduced one of Darling’s 
cartoons from the New York 
Tribune, showing a giant ship- 
builder supporting a big bridge 
over which troops are marching. 
Under the cartoon is the legend, 
“The Bridge to France.” 

A prominent part of “Do Your 
Bit” consists of a series of ten 
articles by Professor Adams of 
Stanford University on “Why We 
Are at War with Germany,” and 
it hits home because it is written 
in plain, simple language. 

The two publications have now 
been issued for several months. 
Every employee gets a copy regu- 
larly. The men responsible for 
their publication believe they have 
served their purpose in speeding 
up production and silencing the 
enemy within our gates, 





Briscoe’s New Canadian Agent 
The account of the Briscoe Motors in 


Canada has been placed ‘with the Ad- 
vertising Service Company, Toronto. 
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| F you were to ask most 

any intelligent Philadel- 
phian how to make your 
advertising do you the 
most good in Philadelphia, 
the reply undoubtedly 
would be: 


“Put it in 


The Bulletin” 


The name of The Bulletin is a household word in 
Philadelphia, and its circulation reaches far beyond 
the highest point ever attained by a daily newspaper 
in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Net paid daily average circulation for March: 


409,679 23 
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Keep Up the Pressure 


Winsor McCay’s Cartoon Reprinted from The New 
York American Editorial Page of April 11, 1918. 
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the Most Talked of 


Editorial Page in America 








It will be a tremendous inspiration to our 
own country to oversubscribe this Third Loan. 


It will indicate everywhere that the heart of 
the Republic and its purse are in this war. 


It will indicate faith in the Government and 
faith in its great cause for liberty and humanity. 


It will tell to every citizen that every citizen 
is back of the Government, and it will inspire 
every patriot with the elbow touch of com- 
radeship that is filling our land with indestruc- 
tible unity and purpose of victory. 


It will carry a mighty meaning to Germany 
and the Central Empires if we oversubscribe 
this Liberty Loan. It will answer the doubts 
and skepticism of that people as to America’s 
attitude in this vital struggle. It will tell Ger- 
many that the American people are not only 
ready to do all that our Government asks, but 
to do more than the Government asks. It will 
say in actions that thunder purpose that Amer- 
ica is not only not staggered by the size of the 
loans that have gone before, but that America 
has just begun to give as America has just 
begun to fight. 


Reprinted from The New York American 
Editorial Page of Friday, April 12th. 
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The South Has Well-Distributed 
Buying Capacity 


7 XPERIENCED advertisers know that their best results are obtained 
“, from sections where the capacity to buy is generally distributed 
among all classes of people. 

Even if the advertiser’s line of goods is most in demand from people 
in some particular class, their tendency to buy is greater when the 
purchasing power of other classes also is extensive. 

At this time, the buying capacity of the South is particularly well- 
distributed—more thoroughly so than in any other section of the 
country. People of all classes and in almost every community are 
prosperous. 

The things which are making the South such a fertile field for the 
advertisers of any goods which add to the comfort, health, pleasure and 
welfare of the people are things which benefit the ‘whole Southland. 


Every Section and Every Class—Busy, 
Prosperous, Purchasing Freely 


For instance, shipbuilding activities,while primarily confined to Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast ports, not only are keeping busy at these points hun- 
dreds of thousands of highly paid laborers, but are furnishing remunera- 
tive employment to many more hundreds of thousands in the lumber 
camps and sawmills of the South as well as yet other hundreds of 
thousands on the railroad and steamboat lines. 

The Government’s twenty-one army camps and cantonments in the 
South necessitate the expenditure of millions upon millions of dollars. 

Similarly, the tremendous production of the South in foodstuffs and 
other farm crops—this year to be materially heavier than even last 
season’s stupendous volume—benefits the entire population of this part 
of the country almost as much as it profits the farmers. In turn, the 
country people participate in the prosperity due to the industrial and 
financial activities of the towns. 

This wonderfully well-distributed and_splendidly-developed buying 
capacity of the South may be economically reached only through the 
essentially Southern periodicals. No advertising will properly cover 
the Southland unless it is carried in the dailies which comprise the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Many campaigns can be 
most efficiently prosecuted in this territory if confined to these papers. 





ALABAMA GEORGIA (cont.) SOUTH CAROLINA 
Birmingham Age-Herald Atlanta Journal Anderson Dally Mall 
Birmingham Ledger Augusta Herald Charleston American 
Birmingham News Macon News Columbia State 
Gadsden Journal Macon Telegraph Greenville News 
Mobile Register Savannah Morning News Spartanburg Herald 
Montgomery Advertiser KENTUCKY Spartanburg Journal 
Montgomery Journal 
Lexington Herald TENNESSEE 
ARKANSAS Lexington Leader ttanooga red 


Cha 
Louisville Courier-Journal Chattanooga Tim 


Little Rock Arkansas Democrat and Louisville Times Knoxville Tournat i rAbane 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA Knoxville Senti 


Memphis ioomercies- Appeal 
fee ae Cotes New Orleans Item Nashville Banner “ 
Miami Metropolls NORTH CAROLINA Nashville Tennessean and 
Palm Beach Daily Post Asheville Citizen 
St. Augustine Record Asheville Times TEXAS 
St. Petersburg Independent Charlotte News Beaumont Enterprise 
Tampa Times coaceeae Saearver Beaumont Jeornal 

oncord Tribune t. Worth Star Telegram 
GEORGIA Greensboro News Galveston News 
Albany panes Raleigh Times Houston Post 
Athens Ban Rocky Mount Telegram 
Atlanta Constitution Wilmington Dispatch VIRGINIA 
Atlanta Georgian and Sunday Wilmington Star Lynchburg News 
merican Winston-Salem Journal Petersburg Dally Progress 






(This advertisement written by The Thomas Advertising Service, Jacksonville, Ela.) 
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How Speakers for Loan Are Coached 


Over 2000 Are at Work in Second Federal District—How They Were 
Secured and Trained—Fifteen Hundred Meetings Held 
the First Week. 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the 

launching of the advertising 
campaign of the Third Liberty 
Loan—the largest advertising cam- 
paign ever inaugurated for any 
purpose—a pretentious speaking 
campaign was started in the Sec- 
ond Federal District, which com- 
prises New York, and parts of 
Connecticut and New Jersey. The 
campaign of loan speakers is un- 
der the direct supervision of 
Joseph Hartigan, of the Publicity 
Committee. During the four weeks 
of the drive 2,200 men and women 
will deliver addresses in theatres, 
churches, halls, and at open-air 
meetings in promotion of the loan. 
On the first day of the campaign, 
April 6, 350 speakers were as- 
signed to address audiences in 
different parts of the district. 

To find all these public speakers 
and line them up for the work 
ahead was no easy matter. The 
first step taken was to make a 
survey of the district in order to 
find out how many would be 
needed to cover it as intensively 
as would be necessary. Then the 
chairmen of the various town 
committees that have been or- 
ganized were invited to send to 
headquarters in New York the 
names of such persons as were 
qualified to speak in behalf of the 
Liberty Loan and would volunteer 
their services. 

In New York City, where the 
greatest number would be em- 
ployed, 
content to confine its selection 
alone to those who offered their 
aid. It wanted to secure the co- 
operation of men prominent in the 
world of business and_ finance 
who, in many instances, were not 
accustomed to make public ad- 
dresses. A list of such men was 
prepared and prominent members 
of the committee personally called 
upon them to secure their consent 





the committee was not: 


to serve. Those who tried to beg 
off because of inexperience in 
talking to audiences were told 
that they would be given adequate 
instruction before being asked to 
appear on the platform. This 
argument and the appeal made 
to their patriotism proved irre- 
sistible and in the end 250 of them 
consented. 


MAKING ACCOMPLISHED SPEAKERS 
BY WHOLESALE 


A school of instruction, with 
twelve of the best teachers of 
elocution that could be secured, 
in charge, was opened. The ses- 
sions were at first held in_ the 
Chamber of Commerce assembly 
room and later at the City Bar 
Association. Classes were also 
opened in several of the country 
districts. On two evenings and on 
Sunday afternoon of each week 
the prospective spell-binders are 
put through a stiff oratorical drill. 
They are told how to stand before 
an audience, how to pitch their 
voices, when to make gestures. 
Attention is given to tone produc- 
tion and enunciation. They are 
taught what to say in reply to 
questions that may be asked by 
their hearers, and especially those 
proposed by Socialists or by peo- 
ple who are helping along German 
propaganda. 

Every speaker who is to par- 
ticipate in the campaign is given 
a booklet entitled, “Hints for 
Speakers—Third Liberty Loan,” 
prepared by Henry J. Carroll, of 
the lecture bureau of the New 
York Telephone Company. The 
opening sentences read:as follows: 

“As speakers for the Third Lib- 
erty Loan you are the super-sales- 
men of the campaign. You are to 


sell bonds to multitudes, while the 
ordinary salesman will only at- 
tempt to interest individuals. No 

salesman can be successful if he is 
5 
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ignorant of the different points 
which might be brought forth re- 
garding his commodity. In order 
to gain the knowledge requisite to 
get results you will have to read, 
study, think.” 

The suggestions given are in- 
tensely practical and those that ex 
perience has shown to be of the 
greatest help to all who address 
audiences upon any subject. In 
addition the department furnishes 
a handbook containing facts about 
the debt, wealth and income of the 
United States and other belliger- 
ents, and the costs of conducting 
the war, which may be used in 
presenting arguments in behalf of 
the loan. Excerpts from a num- 
ber of speeches delivered by prom- 
inent men are also included. 

Bulletins containing fresh mat- 
ter of moment are issued three 
times a week. The material is de- 
signed to aid the orators in keep- 
ing their addresses right up to 
date. Speakers are urged to read 
carefully the articles and Adver- 
tisements sent out by the publicity 
department which appear in the 
daily newspapers. Every adver- 
tisement furnishes a text for a 
talk. 

The speakers most in demand 
are those in the uniform of the 
Army and Navy, the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. The people 
want to hear the stories of actual 
experiences they have to tell, and 
especially those relating to the bat- 
tle front. There are only twenty- 
five of these at present, but the 
committee hopes to have more. 
Eleven hundred requests for 
speakers had been received before 
the campaign opened. Fifteen 
hundred meetings were scheduled 
for the first week. No speaker is 
assigned unless a guarantee of 
1,000 people in attendance is fur- 
nished. Groups of prominent men, 
scheduled for given routes, like 
theatrical troupes, started out on 
the circuit last week. 

It is believed that with such a 
large corps of speakers constantly 
at work, in addition to the unre- 
mitting advertising drive, the sub- 
scriptions to the Liberty Loan will 
mount to the highest figures 
known in any war loan yet raised. 
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Assume Ad Readers Are 
Intelligent 


Marsu att Fievp & Co. 
Cuicaco, April 13, 
i:ditor of Printers’ INK: 

I am moved to make a few rema.ks 
anent J. H. Newmark’s recent views im 
PRINTERS INK under the caption “Talk 
ing to the Million.’ He objects to the 
use in advertising of words such as 
“stamina,” ‘“‘analogy,”’ “‘mediocre,”’ etc. 

-words he believes unfamiliar to the 
readers on a weekly publication whose 
circulation exceeds a million. 

I do not think the publication §re- 
ferred to could have amassed a circula- 
tion of this magnitude unless it had 
been popular in its literary quality. 
The readers of this weekly probably 
read it primarily for its literature, and 
not for its advertisements. If they can 
understand the text of the magazine, 
and enjoy it to the extent of building 
up a big circulation, why need the ad- 
vertising—to reach the very same read- 
ers—be so elementary in its vocabulary ? 

Everybody reads a newspaper. The 
newspaper is a fairly good standard of 
average intelligence. Is newspaper Eng- 
lish too exalted for the ad writer? Is 
there any reason why the advertising 
copy writer cannot talk to the reader 
as the reporters talk in the news col- 
umns to the same reader? What subtle 
change takes place in the literacy of the 


Let’s 
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reader when he turns from the pure 
reading matter to the a 
The suggestions of Mr. Newmark 


sound retrogressive. No one defends 
an absurd use of obscure words, but 
the criticism belittles the intelligence of 
the public. That the public has in- 
telligence is evidenced by rising stand 
ards in advertising copy. Right now 
some of the finest artists of the country 
are turning their pencils to illuminating 
the text of able writers. We have been 
getting away from the flabby and color- 
less speech of days gone by. Adver 
tising copy has more and more tended 
toward real literature—has given the 
profession cause for pride that skilled 
writers have adopted the calling and 
are trying to make it as captivating as 
editorial literature. 

There is a growing school of adver 
tising writers and artists comparable to 
the school whose work is seen in the 
literature of to-day’s magazines. It is 
one of the powerful forces lifting ad 
writing andeillustration to the level of 
a high art. 

Some day, possibly, advertising will 
show its shelf of classics. 


H. L. Rerwitcnu. 





Leicester K. Davis Makes New 
Connection 


Leicester K. Davis, for some time di- 
rector of typography, layouts, art work 
and engraving for The S. S. White 
Dental Mfg. Companv’s advertising de 
partment in Philadelphia, has joined the 
service staff of The Biddle Press of 
that city. 





























Advertising Plays Part of Mining 
Prospector 


In California and Oregon, It Is Helping Find Some Badly Needed Chrome 





HILE the United States 
Government has not yet 
adopted wholeheartedly the pol- 
icy of using advertising, and pay- 
ing for it out of its own pocket, 
it is gradually being ringed about 
with a series of advertising cam- 
paigns, mostly conducted on pri- 
vate initiative, and paid for from 
private sources, but smacking 
more and more strongly of of- 
ficial Government authority. 
Whether or not the completeness 
of this circle of advertising done 
for Uncle Sam: by his patriotic 
nephews will eventually convince 
him that he ought to go into his 
own pocket for funds and do the 
work himself, remains an open 
and an interesting question. In 
the meantime there is double sig- 
nificance in every additional “war 
work” advertising campaign, as 
they are recorded from week to 
week in the pages of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

The latest, and one of the most 
interesting of these campaigns, is 
one which began a few weeks ago 
in California and Oregon, to lo- 
cate, if possible, the numerous 
small deposits of chrome ore 
which mining men believe are 
scattered throughout those States. 
Chrome, it should be explained, 
is a very valuable mineral ele- 
ment which is used in producing 
ferro-chrome, the material which 
gives high-grade steel tremendous 
hardness and_ tensile strength, 
without making it brittle. Such 


steel is of the utmost importance 


in making our war supplies. It is 
used, for instance, in airplane en- 
gines, in armor plate, in gun for- 
gings, in motor trucks, marine en- 
gines, and a score of other things 
vitally necessary for the war. 
In the past, chrome ore has 
been brought to the United States 
from South Africa, New Cafe- 


donia, and one or two other re- 





Ore Deposits for Uncle Sam 





mote places. The chrome ore can- 
not be refined at the place of 
origin, but is worked down in the 
big electric furnaces in the United 
States, so that it is a very bulky 
material to transport. Ships have 
been constantly used in this trade. 
which are now vitally needed to 
ply between the United States 
and France. 

A short time ago, therefore, 
the Government authorities asked 
the metallurgical men who are in- 
terested in chrome ore, to try to 
get their supplies of ore some- 
where in the United States, so 
that the ships would be freed for 
carrying food and munitions to 
France. 

The chrome ore men knew this 
would be difficult. The ore has 
never been developed commercial- 
ly in the United States except in 
a small way. There was reason 
to believe that there might be 
small, widely-scattered deposits of 
chrome ore in California, Oregon, 
and one or two other States but 
how could enough of them be 
found for our big and growing 
needs? 


ADVERTISING BRINGS HOME THE 
NEED 


In this juncture, advertising 
was turned to as a last resort. 
Copy was quickly put together 
set up, and mats, or electros, of 
a 3 column 90 line ad were sent 
to 150 papers—many of them 
country weeklies—in California 
and Oregon, for immediate in- 
sertion. The papers chosen were 
those in counties where geologists 
believed there was some chance of 
finding the chrome ore, and the 
territory covered was approxi- 
mately one-third of the total area 
of both States. ° 

“Your Country Needs Chrome 
Ore,” was the simple headline on 
the advertisement. “To Pacific 
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Coast Prospectors and Miners.” 
Then followed a statement of the 
terms offered by the company 
which signed the ad, the Califor- 
nia Chrome Company—$1.25 “per 
unit” for 38 per cent Chromic 
Oxide and upward. “Premiums 
will be paid,” the copy promised, 
“for early delivery. Advances 
will be made on good prospects 
for development work.  Settle- 
ments will be made on independ- 
ent chemists’ sampling and analy- 
sis on receipt of bills of lading 
and weight certificate. California 
Chrome Co. is the purchasing rep- 
resentative of the ferro-chrome 
manufacturer which supplies the 
entire requirements of all of the 
steel companies manufacturing 
armor plate, armor piercing pro- 
jectiles, gun forgings, airplane 
motors, trucks and other war 
necessities for the United States 
Government. 

“Much of the chrome ore used 
in this country has been imported 
in ships which must now be used 
to carry supplies to our fighters 
in France. Every ton of chrome 
ore the Pacific Coast can fur- 
nish will help to release ships for 
this service.” 

The same copy was telegraphed 
to eleven of the big dailies in the 
two States for insertion in much 
larger space in the Sunday edi- 
tions which blanket even the re- 
motest back-country of the Far 
West. 


HOW PUBLISHERS HELPED 


With the copy sent by mail 
went a letter to the editor which 
pointed out that this was prob- 
ably “the first time in the history 
of man that any company has 
advertised for ore in the daily and 
weekly press.” The main facts 
in the situation were recited, and 
the editor was urged to give all 
the help within his power to in- 
terested readers who might drop 
in at his office, in the friendly 
backwoods habit, for more infor- 
mation. He was told that the 
price offered was very high in- 
deed, and that doubtless ranchers, 
farmers and business men of all 
sorts who owned mineral-bearing 
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land would be interested in hunt- 
ing for those very small but very 
precious chrome ore pockets. And 
would the editor pass along the 
names of inquirers to the Cali- 
fornia Chrome Company? 

The response to this advertis- 
ing, it is said, has been immediate 
and surprisingly hearty. Several 
of the newspapers have reported 
numerous inquirers who have 
dropped in to talk the matter 
over, and already some ore de- 
posits have been located, though 
at this writing the campaign has 
only just begun to take effect, so 
that it is hard to forecast the ulti- 
mate results with any accuracy. 
The United States Shipping 
Board has helped along the dis- 
covery of chrome ore, by con- 
ducting an investigation of its 
own; and the net result is, ac- 
cording to a recent Washington 
dispatch in Automotive Industries, 
New York, that there is enough 
chrome ore in sight for 1918 to 
meet all the requirements both for 
war and for industrial purposes. 
The vessels hauling chrome ore 
from New Caledonia have been 
ordered into other service. 

Those’ responsible for the 
chrome ore advertising are there- 
fore well pleased with the out- 
look, and with the results 
achieved by their copy so far; 
and it is fair to presume, there- 
fore, that the Government of- 
ficials who are in charge of the 
situation are also pleased with 
this latest object-lesson for them 
in the usefulness of advertising 
as a factor in war work. 





A. & P. Sales Show Big Gain 


The sales of The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, Inc., for the 
fiscal year ending March 2, 1918, were 
$126,004,958 against $75,558,737 for the 
previous year—an increase of more than 
66 per cent. The A. & P. company 
operates 3,800 stores in twenty-nine 
States. 


. 





“Atlantic Monthly’ Acquires 
“a 2. 2 ” 
siving Age 
The Living Age, Boston, has been 
sold to The Atlantic Monthly Company, 


Boston. The Living Age is a_ weekly 
publication and was established in 1844 
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COLOR 
PAGES 


The June issue 
of the Butterick 
Trio contains 
more color ad- 
vertising than 


any month in 
the past. The 
sum of $112,000 
is invested in 
color by adver- 
tisers in the 


JUNE 
BUTTERICK 
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McCall’s Magazine 


Founded 1870 














The paper required for the April 
issue of McCall’s Magazine was 
1,280,000 pounds or 640 tons. 
Every single sheet of super paper 
in McCall’s Magazine for each 
issue weighs over 28,000 pounds 
(14. tons)—coated paper (covers) 
46,000 pounds (23 tons). 


— 


Advertising Director. 
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More Light Wanted on the Sub- 


conscious Mind 


What Is It, and How Can We Use It? 


BurraLo GasoLinE Motor CoMPANny 
Burrato, N. Y., April 4, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Because we are all more or less lazy 
we never say a word out loud about 
one out of a thousand ot the stories 
which make a hit with us. But after 
reading the last number of PRINTERS 
Ink 1 can’t help jumping up on my 
hind legs to cheer for that Community 
Silver Story, and I hope you will tell 
Mr. Bliven I said so. 

That little idea he plays up about 
appealing to the “subconscious mind” 
is a bird. We have all used it, always 
—the principle, that is—but no one I’ve 
heard of ever reduced it to words. 
And yet all sales are made in the 
subconscious mind, and the only way 
anyone ever sold anything by argu- 
ment was by wearing down the vic- 
tim’s physical resistance. 

Personally, I wish you would get Mr. 
Bliven to follow up this idea. Gener- 
ally speaking, most of that high-brow 
stuff is “bunk,” but this business of 
selling the subconscious mind is inter- 
esting to me at least. I want to know 
more about it. What is a subconscious 
mind? Have I got one? Once when 
I was in school I read a book about 
something of the sort. Isn’t the sub- 
conscious mind the thing which makes 
you wake up in the morning at just 
the exact moment you made up your 
mind you would the night before? 
Isn’t it the thing which makes the fel- 
low marry the girl when all his waking 
intelligence tells him he is a doggoned 
“bonehead’? And it works all the 
time even when one is asleep, and it 
never forgets, and you take it with you 
when you make the big jump, and some 
people are long on subconscious minds 
and short on conscious minds and we 
say they have beautiful souls, and oth- 
ers are short on soul but long on con- 
scious minds and they make good 
lawyers and if you let your subcon- 
scious mind develop until it controls 
your conscious mind you go “nutty,” 
and all creative work is done in the 
subconscious mind, and the more you 
use it the more it develops, so we 
know what’s the matter with fellows 
who write copy! I think Mr. Bliven 
has a gold mine in his idea and I 
hope he works it. 

C. B. McCuatc. 


HILE this letter is couched 
more or less in the form 
of an interrogation, Mr. Mc- 
Cuaig has, as a matter of fact, 
said nearly everything which is 
definitely known about the sub- 
conscious mind, though his state- 
ments are of course in highly con- 





centrated form. One is re- 
minded of the familiar small 
cubes of concentrated soup to 
which a lot of hot water is added 
to make a nourishing dish; al- 
most any “professor” of psychol- 
ogy could take Mr. McCuaig’s 
statements, add a lot of hot air, 
and the result would be a course 
of twenty-seven lectures—admis- 
sion $1.85 each—general subject, 
“The Funny Things in the At- - 
tic, or Who Referees the Cere- 
bellum ?” 


THE PART OF YOU THAT NEVER 
FORGETS 


The subconscious mind, so the 
experts inform us, acts as a sort 
of storehouse for all that vast 
array of facts which everyone 
has accumulated, and nearly all 
of which are “forgotten” until 
they are needed, when they are 
fished up again. The doctors 
who specialize in curing those 
who are mentally ill (not the in- 
sane) have developed a special 
technic for digging up memo- 
ties buried deep in the subcon- 
scious mind, and supposedly for- 
gotten forever; and by “free as- 
sociation,” and by data obtained 
by timing the interval before the 
patient “reacts” to each of a list 
of words, they are able to help 
the subject to recall incidents 
from very early childhood, though 
forgotten for perhaps sixty years! 
So that these psychiatrists claim 
it is really true that the subcon- 
scious mind, like an_ elephant, 
never forgets. (In the past few 


_ years, quite an extensive literature 


has accumulated on this subject.) 

Any action which is performed 
often enough slips down, we are 
told, from the conscious into the 
subconscious mind, and becomes 
habitual; which is why you can 
play the piano and carry on a 
conversation at the same time, or 
tie a shoestring and keep your 
mind on the fact that you hate to 
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get up so early. The advertiser 
who could make the purchase of 
his goods so much a matter of 
custom that it was done with the 
subconscious mind, could well af- 
ford to ride around in two au- 
tomobiles at once with his feet 


the window !—| Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Wants All 
Catalogues to Have 
Sized Page 

HE National Association of 

Purchasing Agents is actively 
engaged in an attempt to stand- 
ardize the size of catalogues and 
data pertaining to the material 
that they buy. It hopes to ac- 
complish this by the adoption of a 
standard catalogue file. 

A conference will be held at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, II1., 
on May 22, called by the Cata- 
logue Committee of the associa- 
tion, to determine the standard 
size. Representatives of the 
printers, the advertising men, and 
the purchasing agents will meet 
and discuss the size of the page 
and of the letterhead, W. L. 
Chandler, of the Dodge Sales 
and Engineering Company, Misha- 
waka, Ind., is chairman of the 
committee. 

In pointing out the economies 
that may be effected by the gen- 
eral adoption of catalogues of the 
same size, Mr. Chandler says: 

“The purchasing agents have 
discovered that their original plan 
is only part of the proposition. It 
now develops that the standardi- 
zation of catalogues to one size is 
going to produce very great sav- 
ings in the matter of printing and 
issuing of catalogues, provided a 
wise selection is made. Some of 
those in the printing industry who 
have been closest to the aims of 
the committee claim that the sav- 
ing means at least a million dol- 
lars a year in the printing, fold- 
ing and binding of catalogues, in 
that printers and binders may 
equip to turn out this one size of 
book or sheet, as the case may 
be, in large quantities, the ma- 
chinery being specially built for 
that size operating much more 


Same 
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economically, and that the saving 
thus effected will eventually work 
back to the purchasing agent or 
buyer of catalogues. From this it 
appears that the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association is to bring 
about a much greater and more 
valuable reform than was origi- 
nally contemplated.” 


Whole Credit 


‘Town Abolishes 
Sales 


Retail merchants of Sutton; Neb., 
recently published a co-operative adver- 
tisement stating that they would abolish 
all open accounts on May 1, and after 
that date would sell only on a basis of 
cash in advance, or C. O. D. Deliv- 
eries will be maintained as heretofore, 
but no goods will be sent on approval. 
All unpaid accounts at present on the 
books are to be treated as due and pay- 
able on May 1, and interest at the rate 
of 10 per cent will be charged after 
that date. Twenty-seven business houses 
signed the advertisement, representing 
every type of retailing, from general 
stores, clothing stores, confectioners 
and drug stores to meat markets, jewel- 
ers and feed stores. 

“Under old conditions,” ” the adver- 
tisement states, “the retailer bought 
from the wholesaler on terms of thirty 
and sixty days, but at the present time 
our goods are sold to us on ten days’ 
time, which to all practical purposes is 
cash, for it now takes ten days to ob- 
tain the goods. After May 1 we will 
keep no book accounts whatever and 
we sincerely ask that you do not re- 
quest credit, as we will have no place 
to make the charge, and neither of us 
would be satisfied if we were to try to 
keep this memorandum from memory. 


Advertising Expands As New 
Territory Is Entered 


The American Sanitary Corporation, 
Memphis, Tenn., maker of vermin ex- 
terminators, which has been advertis- 
ing ‘‘Rat-Rid’’ in southern newspapers 
and farm papers, is preparing to change 
the copy this month to cover “Fly-Rid” 
and “Ant-Rid.” As new jobbing terri- 
tory is opened, the advertising expands. 
The territory now covered includes the 
States south of Kentucky and Missouri 
from the Atlantic coast to Texas and 
Oklahoma. The Lake & Dunham Ad- 
vertising Agency, Memphis, handles the 
account. 


From Newspaper to St. Paul ° 
Store 


Theodore Broders, who has been in 
charge of the advertising service depart- 
ment of the St. Paul News, has been 
appointed superintendent of Husch 
Brothers, women’s-wear retailers of St. 
Paul. 
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Green's 


AMERICAN _. 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America ° 
announces that 


Trucks-=Tractors-Engines 


will be featured in the JUNE issue, 
forms of which close May 20. 


We urge reservations for space now, 
as we pe to make this’ the most 
comprehensive and one of the most 


effective numbers of the year. 


Fruit growers, even more than farmers, use 

trucks in going daily to and from express 

epots, commission markets, and wholesale 
houses. 


Fruit growers are convinced of the practical 
worth of tractors. They realize as never 


before the need of different labor-saving 


engines. 


TRUCKS, TRACTORS, ENGINES, 
advertised to the near 200,000 sub- 
scribers—nearly 400,000 readers— 
of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, will be sold in great 
numbers. Write now. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Samuel Adams, Editor-Publisher. 
Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor. Member Agricultural Pub. Ase n. 
Charles A. Green, Associate Editcr. Applicant for membership A.B.C. 
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RS TELL US- 


hat tbuy two kinds of magazines, those that are 
ccasigy a combination of service, inspiration, 
musdpt, and reliability—and 


3@D HOUSEKEEPING 
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od Hdfteeping from every viewpoint, is depended upon consistently. And 
ry depaent is planned down to the minutest detail to furnish the reader with 
mation and service available nowhere else. 
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Man-Shortage as a Selling Point 
Neglected in Britain 


Not Many Advertisers Take Opportunity to Advertise Labor-Saving 
Devices in a Special Manner Because of the War 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ INK 
(Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, London, England) 


T is claimed that if you exclude 

India, the British Empire has 
sent a higher percentage of its 
men to war than any of the Al- 
lies. The figures are questioned 
a little by France; but the claim 
would not have been made if 
there had not been a very large 
withdrawal of men from indus- 
trial and business life. Anybody 
who goes about England with 
open eyes can see how many jobs 
formerly held down by men are 
now being carried on by women. 
In 1913 few women drove a car. 
To-day 40 per cent of motor ve- 
hicles are driven by them, and I 
saw a horsed truck being run by 
two women in the Strand this 
morning. This meant that one 
woman was holding the reins and 
that the other was going to un- 
load goods which looked heavy 
to me. Street-cars (which are 
called trams here) mostly have a 
woman as conductor, and so do 
omnibuses. In some towns women 
act as drivers of trams—not in 
London—though the job requires 
no strength and is more suitable 
for women than crowding through 
the passengers to get the fares. 
Trams and omnibuses are so re- 
duced in number that inside pas- 
sengers are allowed to stand. 
This was formerly forbidden by 
the police. Luggage is handled 
and trains are cleaned out at rail- 
way stations by strong young 
women—no civiller than the male 


porters whose work they are re-- 


placing, but less avid of tips. 
Banks, insurance and_ other 
business offices, and Government 
departments, are staffed by wom- 
en. It is difficult to find any but 
highly incompetent female cleri- 
cal labor, and wages have gone 
up like a rocket. Many traveling 


salesmen have turned their jobs 
over to their wives, or have been 
replaced (“for the duration” as 
we say elliptically) by other 
women. I was called upon last 
week to draft a letter from a 
salesman to his customers, asking 
them to help a lady keep his con- 
nection together until he should 
get back from the war. Every- 
body who works has to speed up, 
and the call for hard, busy work 
has been magnificently responded 
to. The women are smart and 
competent. And they have sharp 
tongues, too. An American doing 
some Government work told the 
woman who drove the car which 
had been placed at his disposal to 
pick him up at 11 o’clock. She 
was not punctual. The American 
took out his watch and said “I 
guess you’re two minutes late.” 
“Step inside,” was the reply, “and 
don’t make a fuss; you’re two 
years late.” 


LABOR-SAVING MATERIALS MIGHT BE 
SO ADVERTISED 


The technical papers are full 
of advertisements of labor-saving 


contrivances and of things to 
make it easier for women to do 
men’s work. But it is curious to 
note how little is made of the 
labor famine as a selling point. 
The advertising man on one pa- 
per told me that he had secured 
a number of advertisements by 
pointing out the increased demand 
for work-saving appliances — the 
supply of typewriters and adding 
machines, for instance, is said to 
be smaller than the demand. But 
when the copy came along, it was 
all built on the regular selling 
story. None of it said, “You are 
short of workers: let us make 


your workers’ work shorter.” 
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Ferodo, a friction surface ma- 
terial, is advertised with the 
heading “Shortage of skilled dri- 
vers,” and a story about the 
damage to chassis and gear-box 
if the clutch of a motor-truck is 
thrown in too hastily—Ferodo 
wouldn’t let him do this. A lamp 
concern advertises what it calls 
worry-free lamps for vehicles and 
says, “The lady driver puts up 
with many hardships. Her task 
can be lightened in a double 
sense”—by fitting these lamps. A 
printer in Leicester advertises in 
the technical press offering to re- 
lieve competitors who are short 
of men: 

TravE. Work 

Durinc War Time! 
A large number of the best comps. and 
machinemen in the country have joined 
the colors (all honor to them!) and in 
consequence many provincial printers 
find themseives unable to handle satis- 
factorily the special jobs that come to 
them at this time of the year. Are you 
among the number? If so, let us 
help you. 


But, for the most part, this very 
good selling point is neglected in 
the copy. 


He Capitalized His 
*Phone Number 
OM WILLIAMS went to St. 


Louis from Springfield one 
day to buy lumber. He never had 
been there before, and he started 
to look up the dealers in the bulky 
directory. He looked and looked, 
and finally threw the book down 
in despair. 

“When I get back home,” he 
said to the clerk, “I’m going to see 
to it that the people in Spring- 
field never have to wade through 
a thousand pages of names to 
find my ’phone number.” 

That was six years ago. To- 
day his telephone number—“300 
Green, Springfield, Missouri”—is 
better known than he is. A let- 
ter, telegram, or package so ad- 
dressed will reach him without 
delay. 

To emphasize the idea, Wil- 
liams painted his business green 
—wagons, buildings, stationery, 
everything. Even his billboard 
slogan: “300 Green for Sudden 
Service,” rivaled the grass on the 


hillsides. Then he counted him- 
self in—green ties, green shirts, 
green suits. Not gaudy green, but 
green. 

Business boomed, and he added 
coal to lumber. The words “300 
Green for 2000-Pound Tons,” and 
the fact that he took no orders he 
couldn’t deliver the same day, 
brought Williams one-fifth of the 
city’s coal trade in two years, 
despite the fact that he charged 
fifty cents a ton more than any- 
body else. 

And the business? Well, he’s 
had to buy five new sawmills 
since. ; 

Perhaps Williams came it a bit 
thick. Others might not want to 
do it quite so thoroughly. He 
lived with and for his business, 
which is not a bad idea for suc- 
cess. But the big point—the 
point any business man might 
well apply to his own affairs—is 
that Williams, with a single care- 
fully worked out idea, put his 
concern above the common run 
and branded it distinctive—Every 
Week. 


Non-essentials Should Help to 
Pay the Extra Taxes 


Watch closely in the next nine 
months the rise in the price of non- 
essential merchandise and mark up 
your prices accordingly from day to 
day, regardless of what you paid for it. 
With the diversion of millions of work- 
ers from non-essential to essential manu- 
facturing, non-essential merchandise is 
going to be increasingly harder to ob- 
tain and increasingly higher in price. 
You are entitled to this extra profit. 
Get it. It will help to pay some of 
your extra taxes.—McKesson & Rob 
bins’ “Drug Topics.”’ 


Ricoro Advertising to Continue 


Four national weeklies are carrying 
the United Cigar Stores’ advertising for 
Ricoro cigars. This campaign will be 
continued well into the summer. 

A newspaper campaign is being con- 
ducted for these cigars in New York 
and San Francisco. 


Five Month Campaign for 
Insect Powder 


Gilpin, Langdon & Co., Baltimore, 
Md., are advertising Black Flag Insect 
Powder in women’s publications. The 
copy began appearing in April issues 
and will run through and including 
August. 
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The American Manufacturer 


who advertises 


NOW 
; | for 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


is not only laying the foundation for future 
| business, but is securing immediate profitable 
i export orders as well. 

























HE maintenance of such trade means a 
profitable outlet for goods no matter what 
the conditions may be in the domestic market. 


Such trade during the war is the best and the 
only positive assurance of securing our fair 
share of that trade after the war. 


FTER the war, large export trade will be 

absolutely essential to help solve the 

problems of readjustment in industries when 
the demand for munitions ceases. 


British manufacturers who, because of 
Britain’s shortage of raw material, are unable 
to ship at all, are advertising extensively for 
export business after the war. 


Let us send you sample copies, rates and a full 
explanation of our service. 


AMERICAN 
XPORTER 


- 7 asncry Place, New York 
Member A. B. C. 





EX )) —_ 
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The folks 


back home 


Thousands of soldiers have subscribed to Association 
Men for their families. Other thousands of soldiers’ 
families have sent in subscriptions themselves. Why? 










Association Men gives these folks back home more 
than war news. It brings intimate glimpses of the 
everyday life of our fighting men—what they are 
doing for themselves and what the Y. M. C. A. is 
doing for them. It is comforting and reassuring to 
know that their boys are being looked after. 


Now the point we want to make is that this kind of 
reader interest is worthy of consideration in your new 
advertising plans. And this is only one section of 
Association Men circulation. Since September 1917 
the circulation has doubled and the advertising space 
has increased 20%. 












Yet the rate is the same as last September, 40 cents a i 
line, $168 a page. Now, contracts for certain periods 
can be made at the same rate. May 13th, the rate 
will be 75 cents a line, $315 a page. 


so ASSCIATION 32 
MEN 


the class magazine of general interest 


F.C. FREEMAN, Business Manager A.P.OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
124 East 28th Street, New York 


HARLEY L. WARD, 19 S, LaSalle Street, Chicago 














American Advertisers Finance 


“The Stars and Stripes” 


Members of the A. A. A. A. Generously Respond to General Pershing’s 
Appeal for Aid for Soldier’s Paper 


[* you want to catch the spirit 
of patriotism, of good cheer, 
optimism, and determination to 
win the war which animates the 
hearts of the men behind the fir- 
ing-lines in France, read over a 
few copies of the Stars and 
Stripes, the new official weekly 
newspaper of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force, now being is- 
sued in Paris. You won’t find a 
dull line in any of its eight pages. 
It is full of pep, ginger or tabasco 
sauce—whatever you may call it. 
The men who contribute to its 
columns are Americans—every- 
one of them. What they write 
reflects the mental attitude of our 
soldier boys toward the great 
‘ conflict, their habits of thought, 
their views of life as affected by 
their experiences in a new land. 
Their articles are flavored with 
wit and humor. Sometimes they 
are deadly serious. At any rate 
they embody the outstanding char- 
acteristics of native-born, dyed- 
in-the-wool Yanks. 

Copies of the first four issues 
lie upon the writer’s desk as he 
writes these lines. The Stars and 
Stripes is typically American in 
make-up and in general appear- 
ance. The type pages—there are 
eight of them—are twenty-two 
and one-half inches deep and six- 
teen and one-quarter inches (seven 
columns) wide. The headlines are 
in bold, black-faced caps and lower 
case, the spreads being of the 
step-ladder style so popular in 
this country. The body type is 
eight point leaded. 

Now as to contents. 
of the editor, Lieutenant Guy T. 
Viskniskki, formerly president oi 
the Wheeler Syndicate, seems to 
be to give the American Army 
boys the kind of a paper to which 
they are accustomed when at 
home. Hence every issue carries 
cable dispatches from America 
giving the most important news 


The aim > 


Suggestions for 
1 





of the week. The front page al- 
ways carries an illustration—usu- 
ally photographs of officers or 
soldiers. On the editorial page is 
a cartoon, sometimes original and 
sometimes copied from an Amer- 
ican newspaper, and. on_ the 
seventh page is a comic strip or 
two. The sixth page is devoted 
to a record of sports, received by 
cable, and, in addition, articles on 
athletic and other events in the 
army. 


WIDE VARIETY OF MATTER IN EACH 
ISSUE 


The columns of the Stars and 
Stripes are filled with articles that 
have a special appeal to the sol- 
diers. There are stories of expe- 
riences in the trenches and in 
camp. Some give suggestions that 
will make life more endurable 
when on the march or under fire. 
Short articles deal with incidents, 
sometimes humorous and some- 
times sad, that have come to light 
in the ranks. The soldiers want 
to know about the progress of the 
war and so they are given such 
information as is permissible. 
“The Huns’ Brutal Policy Mat- 
ter of Record,’ “None Dare 
Evade Salute in London,” “New 
Valor Cross and Medal for A. 
E. F.” are the titles of a few of 
them. The effervescent humor 
that is a saving grace in the life 
of an American soldier bubbles 
up in such articles as these: “Eti- 
quette ‘Talks for Doughboys,” 
“Side-Door Pullmans Carry Live 
Freight,” and “Cussing to a Good 
Purpose.” Franklin P. Adams, 
late of the New York Tribune’s 
“Conning Tower,” who is with the 
expeditionary force, is to contri- 
bute a column to each _ issue. 
Other prominent writers, who are 
still in America, will contribute 
articles. 

Under the caption “Earful of 
Boys’ Back 
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Home,” a writer gives the fol- 
lowing advice: 

“Get used to mud; go out and 
roll over in it; wallow in it, stir 
it into your coffee and drink it, 
smear your face with it, line your 
ears with it, use it on your meat 
in place of mustard, slip some of 
it down inside your shirt by way 
of the back of your neck, and 
plaster your hair with it. Do this 
once a day until you can’t skip a 
day without feeling uncomfort- 
able without it. Then you will be 
thoroughly acclimatized. 

“Begin to take baths right now. 
If you’re coming across, about six 
weeks before you sail start in to 
take one bath every day and two 
on Sunday, and manage to ring 
in four extra ones in between 
times. That will equip you with 
a good 52 baths, giving you an 
average of one a week for a 
year, which is the minimum pre- 
scribed by regulations. Baths in 
France are as hard to find as cel- 
ebrators of Yom Kippur in an 
A. H. convention; so bathe 
while the bathing is good and 
handy.” 

Most of the poetry printed in 
the Stars and Stripes deals with 
the practical rather than the ro- 
mantic or sentimental side of 
army life. Here are two stanzas 
of one bearing the title “The 
Belly-Band.” 

Free advice I hate to hand 

Out to any man alive; 

Yet the stuff that I have scanned 

“How to live and how to thrive, 
And have comfort over here’— 

Makes me this one bit advance, 

Even though men think you queer: 

Wear a belly-band in France! 


’Tis protection from the chills 
Brought by snow and misty air; 
’Tis insurance ‘gainst the ills 
Caused by poor or meager fare; 
Tis a guarantee of sleep, 
Sound, secure—So, oe your pants 
Have it "always, to be sure; 
Wear a beily-band in France. 


The editorials deal with sub- 
jects pertaining to the war, army 
life, and matters in which the 
men are naturally much inter- 
ested. In one of these the fol- 
lowing paragraph, the sentiment 
of which strongly appealed to the 
army men, appeared 

“Do your bit’—with ‘bit’ mean- 


’ 
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ing ‘all—is Britain’s war slogan. 
America’s should be ‘DO YOUR 
DAMNEDEST,.’” 

Had it not been for the patri- 
otic and unselfish work done by 
the members of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, the Stars and Stripes would 
probably never have been born, or 
if it had been, it would have 
given up the ghost after two or 
three issues. Here are the facts: 
General Pershing believed that a 
newspaper conducted by and for 
the - American Expeditionary 
Force ought to be published for 
the good effect it would have 
upon the men. Such a paper 
would be like a letter from home 
—filled with news about happen- 
ings in the United States, about 
the war, about the troops in 
camp and trenches. Unfortunately 
no funds were available to get 
out such a paper. Therefore, if 
it was launched, it would have 
to be self-sustaining. .The ex- , 
pénse of getting it out would, 
even under the most favorable 
conditions, be quite large. While 
the soldiers would be willing to 
buy copies of it, not enough could 
be charged for subscriptions to, 
pay the bills. 


ADVERTISING MAKES THE PAPER POS- 
SIBLE 


Someone suggested to General 


Pershing that possibly enough 
advertising could be secured to 
provide sufficient revenue. It 
struck the General as a good idea 
He cabled to’ A. W. Erickson, 
president of the Erickson Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York, asking 
him if he would undertake to fur- 
nish 500 inches of advertising at 
$1 an inch for three months. The 
latter accepted the commission as 
a patriotic duty and set to work, 
as Printers’ INK has chronicled. 
As a result of the publication of 
this and other articles that ap- 
peared elsewhere, much interest 
in the subject was aroused 
throughout the country. 

In talking about the matter Mr. 
Erickson said: “The first thing 
I did after assuming the respon- 
sibility was to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the American Associa- 
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Fuller & Senith 


Advertising - Cleveland 


The equipment and expe- 
rience of the modern advertis- 
ing agency must cover the 
broad field of business — its 
organization, control and oper- 
ation. Otherwise, advertising 
might be called upon to ac- 
complish, unaided, all it can 
do so well when everything 
else in a business is right. 
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tion of Advertising Agencies, 
which includes in its membership 
115 of the foremost men engaged 
in that branch of the business in 
the United States and Canada. 
With the approval of its officers, 
James O’Shaughnessy, the secre- 
tary, immediately sent out a let- 
ter to every member urging him 
to give his earnest support to the 
work. Messages were also for- 
warded to prominent advertisers 
asking them to co-operate with 
the agents in providing adver- 
tisements for the new paper. 

“The response to these appeals 
has been so hearty and generous 
that up to date we have secured 
10,000 inches, or 140,000 agate 
lines, which will keep the Stars 
and Stripes going not only for 
the thirteen weeks originally des- 
ignated by General Pershing as 
the trial period, but for seven 
weeks more. 

“Owing to the short notice we 
received before the first three is- 
sues of the new paper were to 
appear, we did not have time to 
send the earlier advertising copy 
by mail; it had to be forwarded 


by cable. Since then all of the 
copy and cuts for illustrations 
have been forwarded week by 


week on United States Govern- 
ment destroyers or _ transports, 
the mails and sailings of the reg- 
ular trans-Atlantic steamships 
being too uncertain for our pur- 
pose. As we are not in intimate 
touch with publishing conditions 
in France in war time, we are 
obliged to allow the editor of the 
Stars and Stripes to make such 
changes in the copy as may seem 
desirable. 

“The rate charged is one dollar 
an inch, which is much lower for 
the volume of circulation, 40,000 
copies, than is charged here, 
where it is from $1.50 to $2. In 
selling space I have the assist- 
ance of one member of my office 
staff, who gives all of his time to 
the work, and several solicitors 
who, like ourselves, are serving 
entirely without pay. 

“While we could base our ap- 
peal for business wholly upon the 
ground of patriotism, we do not 
find it necessary to do so. Space 
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in the Stars and Stripes is a good 
business buy for advertisers who 
manufacture articles that soldiers 
can use to advantage, and which 
they can obtain at the Y. M. C. A. 
huts or in the towns and villages 
where they are located. It has 
been gratifying to me to have 
several advertisers come’ forward 
and insist on purchasing ‘space 
whose products cannot, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be 
utilized by the men in the field. 
“When General Pershing saw 
the enthusiasm with which the 
new paper was received by his 
men, the first issue being pub- 
lished February 8th, and the way 
the American advertisers and 
agents responded to his appeals 
for aid, he decided that the Stars 
and Stripes should be continued 
as a permanent feature of our 
army achievements in Europe 
during the period of the war. 


ADVERTISING BEING TAKEN A YEAR 
IN ADVANCE 


“While we have been success- 
ful thus far in securing a suff- 
cient amount of advertising to 
pay the cost of issuing the paper 
for several weeks to come, we 
cannot let down in our effort to 
secure more business. We want 
to get enough ads to insure its 
publication for at least twelve 
months, and in order to do so I 
shall be glad to have the co-oper- 
ation of anyone who can help the 
good work along. Communica- 
tions can be addressed to me at 
my office, 381 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

“We have had a large number 
of inquiries about the paper— 
where it is published, what the 
rates are, and where copies can 
be obtained. One man made a 
special trip from Boston to se- 
cure the information he desired. 
Although 40,000 copies of the 
Stars and Stripes are printed, 
such has been the demand that 
only 150 copies have been sent to 
thiscountry. The few that are on 
sale can be found at Brentano’s 
in Fifth avenue. General Persh- 
ing has been urged to print a 
larger edition, but has been un- 
able to do so because of the 
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First in Growth 


In three months of 1918 The New 
York Times published 3,106,112 agate 
lines of advertising—a gain of 227,152 
lines compared with the correspond- 
ing period last year, the only New 

York morning newspaper to record 
an increase. 


verage net paid circulation, daily 
and Sunday, 352,794 copies 


SS $$$ —— 


The New Hork Times 


NEW YORK, MONDAY, APRIL 8, 1918 


THE TIMES IN CHICAGO 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

I am prompted voluntarily to express to you my constant 
appreciation of THE NEW YORK TIMES, which is so far 
above the standards of efficiency of any other paper in sup- 
plying the real, worthwhile news of the day that even after 
reading all the Chicago newspapers daily I find I am not up 
to date until I have received THE NEW YORK TIMES 
and digested its contents two days later. The marked con- 
trast is that your publication gives me the news of the world 
in which I am vitally interested, rather than the local news 
which seems to satisfy publishers of the average newspaper. 

For instance, the copy of the House bill of Congress au- 
thorizing the third Liberty Loan was not available in Wash- 
ington until April 2. Various officials of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Chicago, and the Executive Department of the Liberty 
Loan Committee of Chicago (Seventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict) were also anxiously awaiting information regarding the 
proposed Congressional act. It was not until April 2, when 
I received THE NEW YORK TIMES of March 30 con- 
taining a full copy of the act, that I was able to use it in 
supplying the desired information to them. 

At five o’clock to-night the Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank asked me if I had a copy of the act, and I was 
glad to send him the above clipping of THE TIMES of 
March 30. Either the Treasury Department is hopelessly 
unable properly to serve the Federal banks or a 2-cent in- 
vestment in THE TIMES beats every other service known 
to Chicago. 

Chicago, April 4, 1918. C. FREDERICK CHILDS. 


| 
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Makers of Motor Vehicles and Motor Vehicle Accessories 
IN THE 


GREATER PHILADELPHIA TERRITORY 
The Greatest Automotive. Market in the World 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Is its greatest selling medium 


Nearly 500,000 motor vehicles are now registered in Greater Philadelphia selling 
territory; considerably more than-four million dollars was paid in license taxes in 
1917. Last year Pennsylvania alone increased its motor vehicle registration by 
94,505. 


Yet there are remaining more than 
300,000 prospective buyers of a first car. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN during 1917 for the tenth consecutive year carried 
by a wide margin a. greater lineage of automobile display advertising than any 
other Philadelphia newspaper, and in the eleventh successive year it continues to 
lead by a wide margin. 

In its Annual Auto Show Number, issued January 13, 1918, it carried nearly 
TWICE as much paid automobile advertising as its nearest competitor, and this is 
the eleventh consecutive time THE NORTH AMERICAN has published the 
greatest Auto Show Number in Philadelphia. From every standpoint it is the 
leading automobile medium of the Gooner Philadelphia Territory. 

Just now THE NORTH AMERICAN is receiving congratulatory letters 

from all sections of the Eastern United States and the Middle West on its ‘‘Motor 
Vehicle Is a Necessity” campaign, a series of advertisements impressing upon 
the reading public the wisdom of buying motor vehicles of all kinds, both for 
individual and for business uses. 
1918 registrations in Greater Philadelphia Territory will again set a new high 
mark, because within a few months its population of men earning up to $7000 a 
year ‘has been increased 500,000, and Philadelphia become the center of the 
greatest industrial activity in all’ America. How many of the 150,000 immediate 
prospects for car sales in 1918 do you want? What proportion of their accessories 
can you supply? 

Measure your possible output—advertise it liberally in THE SUNDAY NORTH 
AMERICAN—and the Greater Philadelphia Territory demand will sweep it away. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Circulation, Sunday, March 31, 1918, 217,389 Net paid 
Peoples Gee Building, PHILADELPHIA _—_ghre,jerh Ofce: 








shortage of paper and the slow- 
ness of freight transportation. I 
am sure that several thousand 
copies could be sold every week in 
New York alone.” 

Here are the names of some of 
the American products that are 
being advertised in the Stars and 
Stripes: Auto-Strop and Ever- 
Ready razors, Lucky Strike, Fa- 
tima and Murad __ cigarettes, 
Adams’ and Wrigley’s chewing 
gums, Ivory soap, Cqlgate’s and 
Mennen’s shaving cream and tal- 
cum powders, Lowney’s and Wal- 
lace’s chocolates and_ candies, 
Comfy kits, Three-in-One oil, 
Chesebrough Vaseline, Interwoven 
socks, Prophylactic tooth brushes. 
Literary Digest and The Outlook 
magazines, Royal typewriters, 
Eaton, Crane & Pike stationery, 
Firestone tires, Barrett  root- 
ing, Truly Warner hats, Cleve- 
land tractors, Boston garters, 
Glastonbury underwear, and Val- 
spar varnish. 


“The Song of the Cata- 


logue Fiends” 


NDER this title the Motor 
Car Equipment Company, 
New York, has issued a folder 


containing eight stanzas of verse 
written by Harry T. Watkins, 
who helped compile the company’s 
catalogue. The fourth page of 
the folder announces that the 1918 
catalogue is on the press and will 
soon be ready for distribution. 
PrinTERS’ INK reprints the poem 
below, in the belief that its 
readers who have been through 
the mill will form an appreciative 
audience : 


We're the goats of the organization, 
Je are cursed and despised of men; 
Though we struggle and rave we are 
doomed to slave 
Next door to the Export pen. 
We cut and we paste till noonday, 
We paste and we cut till night, 
But with all of our skill let us try 
as we will 
We can’t get the damned thing right. 


The salesman goes out in the morning 
And calls on his trade with glee, | 
The purchasing guy does nothing but 

buy, 
His hours are happy and free. 
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The credit man fools with his blacklist 
And trade acceptance and dun; 
But we are the nuts who juggle with 
cuts 
From morn till the setting sun. 


So we play with our picture puzzle 
And we build to the best of our ken, 
When the word comes across from the 
discount boss 
To do it all over again. 
We’re told to take out an item 
And we’re ordered to put it back, 
Till we tear our hair and in dark de- 
spair 
We pass the buck to “‘Mac.” 


We toil with the Critchley Reamer, 
At the Gemco line we slave; 
Our teeth we gnash over Weaver and 
Asch 7 
And at Billings & Spencer rave; 
We pale at the name of Niehoff, 
Povasco our fury starts, 
And we curse the Lord at the name 
of Ford 
And his hundred and something parts. 


We’re sick of the Wonder Worker 
And Crum is a bitter pill; 
We could take the axe to Johnson’s 
Wax 
And old Doc Latimer’s Still. 
We’re fed up on Packard Bezel, 
On Overland, Buick and Stutz, 
But we’ll spoil the map of the venture- 
some chap 
Who mentions Top Prop Nuts. 


There’s a Throne aloft in high Heaven, 
Where the angels with joy await 
To seat on High the thoughtful guy 
Who sends us a full page plate. 
But a pit is dug deep down in Hades, 
Where a lost soul will never be 
missed, 
And it’s down below that. the bloke will 
go 
Who says, “Listen, 
the list.” 


they’ve changed 


So we cut and we fit at our leisure, 
And we fit and we cut in our haste, 
Printers’ ink is our favorite drink 
And we lunch on a pot of paste; 
We break all the ten commandments 
And we curse till we raise the roof, 
And our heatless days we spend in a 
maze 
Of pages of galley proof. 


Mayhap if we toil on forever 
And the weeks and months go by, 
By hook or crook we’ll complete the 
book, 
If we don’t get disgusted and die; 
But we’ll look for a saint’s translation 
And seek for a place in the sun, 
When in course of years we drop our 
shears 
And we get the damned thing done. 





Death of H. C. Hallenbeck 


Harry C. Hallenbeck, president of 
the Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford 
Apri 1h New York printer, died on 
Apri 





Put the Human Quality in Your 
Technical Copy 


An Illuminating Choice of Best Liberty Loan Ad by Technical Men 


By H. E. Cleland 


OO much technical copy is 

written with a slide rule! The 
reason for most of this is because 
we persist in regarding readers 
of technical papers as something 
different, something apart from 
ordinary humanity, “grim and 
gloomy, wrapped in the mantle of 
their own peculiarity.” 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. They are average indi- 
viduals, no better and no worse 
than the ordinary run, moved by 
the same emotions. It is true 
that training has given them more 
orderly minds than most, that 
logic, instead of acting as a 
soggy load upon their processes 
of thinking, stimulates and titil- 
lates, but underneath this veneer 
run riot the age-old desires that 
have ruled the world since the 
very beginning of time. 

You all remember that sixteen- 
page Liberty Loan insert that 
many of the business papers have 
been running recently. Most of 
this copy was a straight appeal to 
reason, such as “Will you invest 
your money with Uncle Sam 
now?—or let Germany take it 
away later?” or “What will pro- 
tect you if these are defeated?” 

The advertisers who contrib- 
uted space for these inserts were 
given a tentative choice of the 
piece of copy they might choose. 
There was one overwhelming 
favorite. That was the one 
showing the head of a baby and 
captioned “Worth fighting for?” 
The second choice was the official 
photograph of the club with 
which the German armies “fin- 
ish off” wounded soldiers. 

Now, what does that show? 
Simply that technical men, well- 
educated men, men with trained 
minds are still moved by the emo- 


Portion of address delivered April 11 
before the Technical Publicity Associa- 


tion, New York. 
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tions implanted in all of nature’s 
creatures. First of all, love for 
children and the desire ‘to protect 
them. Then the fierce outpour- 
ing of revenge—the fighting in- 
stinct that sends men over the top 
and carrying on. 

If I should give you a formula 
for writing technical copy—or 
any other kind of copy for that 
matter—it would be, “make it an 
appeal to the emotions plus an 
appeal to reason.” 

Always remember that effects 
are produced by contrast. Light 
and shade, light and shade are 
what make pictures. If you want 
to make a fact loom large put a 
much smaller fact alongside of it. 
When you want to thrust the se- 
riousness of a situation down a 
man’s throat, first make him 
laugh. Then you’ve got him with 
his mouth open. 


QUALITIES FOR MAKING ADVERTISING 
HUMAN 


Humor and horse sense make 
unbeatable team. 

Earnestness is a fine quality, 
but unrelieved earnestness be- 
comes drab monotony. Lighten 
it up with the sparkle of a smile 
or the glitter ot a bright idea. 

In short, be’ human. 

It is an easy thing to say, but 
not an easy thing to do. 

And that is because many of us 
when we take our pencils in hand, 
get a total paralysis of our nat- 
ural humanness. We become as 
self-conscious as a girl at her first 
party. We get a bad case of 
stage fright. For some reason, 
as yet unexplained by our friends 
and allies, the psychologists, we 
dry up at the source. We become, 
so to speak, geniuses of the ob- 
vious. Sit down some time and 
forget yourself long enough to be 
natural. You'll be surprised at 
what a really fine ad you'll write. 


an 
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“Cover Boston Dealers 
In Record Time.” 


‘Mitchell, it’s up to you to cover the Boston 
dealers in record time—the success of our prop- 
osition depends largely upon your speed— 


‘Soon as you land in Boston you'd better call on 
the Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American—tell ’em what 
you re up against, and ask for the use of. their 


Trade Maps. 


“You can’t go wrong—all your grocers and 
druggists are shown on the Trade Maps and 
arranged in order of call—they show all the 
short cuts. The maps will lessen your worries 
and save time—go to it.” 


Tell your salesmen to call on us—we can help 
them—and you. 





80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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All people cannot write adver- 
tising, although all people will 
admit that they can. And those 
who cannot, should quit having 
their stuff printed until they learn 
how. 

Why is it so many people think 
they can write advertising, espe- 
cially those who, able or expert 
in some other line, really haven’t 
the least qualification or aptitude 
for the job? 

Because advertising is thought 
of as authorship—as writing. 

We're a nation of authors. Go 
past the news-stand for proof. 
Doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
thieves, professors, and old ladies 
—write. If a financier or a sec- 
ond-story operator is laid up at 
home with the gout or laid out at 
home with a billy, he fills in the 
enforced leisure by writing a 
book—about something. Novel, 
poem, play, essay, book of travels, 
“true” story of somebody, “ap- 
preciation” or damnation, some- 
thing about something. And 
everybody reads—reads—reads ! 

Thus, it is easy to account for 
such widespread belief—or con- 
ceit—in ability to write advertis- 
ing, when advertising is looked 
on as “authorship.” 

But consider a moment— 

These tons of cheap, hurriedly, 
ignorantly written novels, stories, 
plays, etc., that stack the news- 
stands—people are not really in- 
fluenced by reading such. Such 
stuff is bought to fill in the time, 
exactly as a lot of it is written— 
because the writer didn’t have 
anything else in particular to do. 
THE INFLUENTIAL KIND OF ADVER- 

TISING 

Now, advertising that is writ- 
ten in this way will be read in this 
way. But real advertising is 
only incidentally writing. An ad, 
“as is one,” can’t be written by the 
fellow who hasn’t in him the 
spark of firing others to action 
—feeling-action, thought-action— 
any more than the Odyssey could 
be written by the office boy. The 
real ad-man, ad-builder and ad- 
dreamer, instead of and far from 
being a mere “pen-shover,” is— 
seventy-five per cent of him at 
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least—that vivid, imaginative, dy- 
namic genius of this modern time 
—the American salesman! 

Now I would not have you 
think from anything I have said 
thus far that I believe that a 
recipe for human interest in tech- 
nical copy can be written down 
and slavishly followed with any 
degree of success. 

You may, if you care to, write 
it down that the proper kind of 
human-interest copy can be used 
successfully in connection with 
any technical product on earth. 

But it must be remembered that, 
while technical readers are very 
human, there are varying kinds of 
technical readers. And while the 
slap-stick and custard pie might 
be successfully used on one class 
of readers it would shoot too low 
for most railroad presidents. 

Let me _ illustrate this 
cretely : 

Two years ago, in the middle of 
summer, the Lackawanna Lim- 
ited was coming in three sections 
from the West. The last section 
was two hours late at Scranton. 
To help it make up time they 
saved the best engine on the road 
and hooked it on at Scranton. It 
had to make up time facing a 
seventy-foot grade eighteen miles 
long up the Pocono Mountains. 
A man on the observation plat- 
form saw the engineer sitting in 
the cab of the shiny new loco- 
motive and saw the pride in his 
eyes. When they started out she 
picked up to forty-five miles an 
hour on that heavy grade, and for 
the entire climb averaged twenty- 
eight miles an hour, a remark- 
able accomplishment. The con- 
ductor as he came through, also 
spoke with pride of the engine. 
It would have been good human- 
interest copy to the general pub- 
lic to have told this story in terms 
of this engineer’s and this con- 
ductor’s pride in their engine. 

But the American Locomotive 
Company, in making copy of its 
accomplishment, used a kind of 
human-interest copy that appealed 
just as humanly to its audience— 
railroad presidents. They gave 
the facts, the situation, ‘and the 
details of what this Pacific type 


con- 
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From the April 1st Government Statement 
of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc. 


required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, published daily and Sunday at St. Louis, Mo., for April 1, 1918. 
State of Missouri, }ss 
city of St. Louis, P 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and City aforesaid, personally 
appeared Chas. H. McKee, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, circulation, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 





* * * * 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding ONE GAGE SNOW. AUOWE 36s 6: k.556 068 oe oasis Oi eees 141,604 

CHARLES H. McKEE, Editor. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this Ist day of April, 1918. 

(Seal) JOHN T. NIXON, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 7, 1920.) 





The above statement was filed at the Post Office and is printed in compliance 
with the Congressional Act of August 24, 1912. 


The circulation figures given above represent only ACTUAL papers SOLD 
and do not include the MANY THOUSANDS of papers distributed daily in the 
regular routine of publication, ALL free copies, ALL sample copies, ALL 
service copies, ALL filing copies, ALL employes’ copies, ALL office copies, 
ALL unsold, left over and spoiled copies are EXCLUDED. THE ACTUAL 
BONA FIDE CIRCULATION OF THE GLOBE-DEMOCRAT DAILY AND 
SUNDAY EXCEEDS THESE FIGURES BY MANY THOUSANDS. 


The average of 141,604 given above is for the preceding six months. The 
Globe-Democrat’s circulation has grown enormously the last few months. 
The actual net paid average circulation for March, 1918, is 


154,291 


THE GLOBE-DEMOCRAT DAILY EDITION HAS BEEN SELLING AT 2 
CENTS SINCE AUGUST 1, 1916. 








NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
F. St. J. RICHARDS GUY 8S. OSBORN J. R. SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL 
302 Tribune Bldg. 1202 Tribune Bldg. 403 Ford Bldg. 742 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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locomotive did under the circum- 
stances, with a diagram of the 
grade and curves—because these 
facts gave the picture, a story of 
intense human interest, to a type 
of mind that can visualize the 
story told by facts and diagrams. 

Other examples might be 
shown. Nowadays it is easy to 
pick examples at random from 
the files of technical papers. I 
said—nowadays ! 

Every once in a while, when I 
feel that maybe, after all, we 
haven’t made much progress in 
advertising, I go back into old 
files of our papers and wander 
through the advertising pages. 
And as I glimpse that curious 
mixture of standing cards, stud 
horse type, freak borders and fat 
phrases, I am impressed with the 
fact that progress is no monopoly 
of general advertising. 

It is still true—and always will 
be—that we cannot drape our 
pages with lilies of the valley 
nor perfume them with the witch- 
eries of Djer-Kiss; we cannot 
lure the masculine eye with the 
wholly revealed mysteries of the 
feminine toilet, nor with adver- 
tising of the touring car can we 
conjure up visions of joy rides on 
Easy Street; we cannot tickle the 
vanity of our readers by a dis- 
play of sartorial art nor make 
‘em miss the 8.06 train because 
they are wholly wrapped up in a 
full-page display of Mother’s 
Mincemeat. Nor do we want to 
do these things. 

American business men carry 
their business with them. They 
take it home to the wife, they 
haul it to their eating places, 
they have it on tap in the smoking 
car. It is part of their lives. And 
by that same token it is to them a 
very human thing. Never fear, 
then, to be human in your busi- 
ness appeal to them. 


President of Thos. E. 
Wilson & Co. 


Lawrence B. Icely, formerly general 
sales manager of the Wright & Ditson- 
Victor Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of Thomas E. Wilson & Company, 
Chicago, sporting goods manufacturers. 
J. A. Robertson has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. 


New 


INK 


Sell Bonds to Business Press 

The Trade and Technical Press Com- 
mittee, representing the general pub- 
lishers’ committee in the saie of Liberty 
Bonds to the publishers of business 
papers in New York, is made up as 
tollows: 

Henry Lee, Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Company, chairman; J. Harvey 
Bryan, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
a E. J. Buttenheim, American City; 

" 1G: Carruthers, Safety Engineering; 
i. D. Chapman, American k£-xporter; 
Eugene Clute, Upholste rer; G. C. Creve- 
ling, Jron Trade Review; 7 T. Emery, 
Advertising & Selling; Paul R. Fisher, 
Hardware Age; F. C. Koch, Sim- 
mons-Boz ardmz an Publishing Co.; James 
Krieger, Class; T. J. Newberry, Marine 
Engineering; c apt. 2. ae Ward, Phar 
maceutical Era, and H. B. Williams, 
Printers’ INK. 


Getting Loan Subscriptions 
from Periodicals 


The special committee for periodicals, 
in charge of selling bonds of the Third 
Liberty Loan in New York, is com- 
posed of A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Col 
lier’s, chairman; George D. Buckley, 
Crowell Pub. Co.; George E. Cook, 
Mothers’ Magazine; R. J. Cuddihy, 
Literary Digest; Luther D. Fernald, 
Leslie’s; Henry Lee, Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Company; Arthur S. 
Moore, McClure’s Magazine; Don M. 
Parker, Century Company; John Adams 
Thayer, Periodical Publishers’ Associa- 
tion; Victor Whitlock, Century Maga- 
sine; R. C. Wilson, Popular Science 
Monthly; George M. O'Neil, Collier’s. 


—— = i 
Chain Grocers Organize 
The Chain Store Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of New York has been organized, 
with a membership of seventeen com- 
panies representing 5,000 retail stores. 
Among the objects sought are elimi- 
nation of uneconomic and unbusiness- 
like methods, to safeguard the public 
against impure, misbranded and _short- 
weight goods, and to co-operate with 
producers and consumers for a more 
wholesome place in the eyes of the 
public. It was also decided that the 
chain store organization would co- -op- 
erate with all food regulating agencies. 
It is announced that no action will 
be taken toward the regulation of prices. 


.To Advertise Egg Beaters and 
Tire Menders 


‘ Company, St. 
Mo., will shortly start an adver- 
tising Campaign for In-er-Seal, a punc- 


The Sales 


Louis, 


Syndicate 


ture-sealer for inner tubes. The adver- 
tising is being handled by the Simpson 
Advertising Service Company, also of 
St. Louis. 

The Syndicate Company also produces 
a combination butter merger, egg-beater, 
cream-whipper and salad-oil-mixer, which 
will be eiverioel in magazines. Thus 
far only local mediums have been used. 








Home Life 
Inland Printer 
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i To Save the Lives of Our 
|! Brothers and Sons 


Invest in U.S. 


Liberty 


of America now is 
to win the war. 
This  twelve-page 
pictorial message 
on that subject 
appears at the re- 
quest of the Liberty 
Loan Committee 
and the New York 
Business Publish- 
ers’ Association 
and is made pos- 
sible by the patri- 
otic co-operation 
and support of the 
firms listed below. 


Lawrence Publishing Co. 
Medbury-Ward Co. 


International Trade Press, Inc. Ralph H. Jones Co. 


Rogers and Hall Co. 


Woman’s Weekly 


Fred M. Randall Company C..S. Von Poettgen 


Thos. Cusack Company 
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E are now building more naval and 

merchant ships than we have con- 
Structed in the last generation. 
» We are building a vast fleet of air- 
planes, and enormous supplies of artillery, 
motor trucks, machine guns, rifles and 
ammunition. We are feeding, clothing 
and training an army of a million men, 
and preparing for a million more. We 
have loaned billions of dollars to our 
allies to be spent in the United States. 


From the shipyards of the Pacific 
to those of the Atlantic; on our farms 


.and’in our mines, mulls and factories in 


every state in the Union; back of the 
firing lines in France, where men are 
training, camps are being erected and 
railroads built, billions upon billions 
ate being expended for labor, for trans- 
portation, for materials and supplies 
of every description. 


The mind can hardly conceive the sums of money 
required for our war preparations. Yet these ex- 


dit. ats 





are 


jal. We must win 


the war quickly if possible; we must‘carry it on for 
years if necessary. We must do the job with 
American thoroughness, let the cost be what it 


may. 





The Roadmaker 





Engineering & Cement World 


Directory of Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Manufacturers 


In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee this advertisement is 
published by 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. 


Publishers of 


Electrical Review 











Electrical ‘> a 


Commercial Cai and 
Technical Books” 
Monadnock Block, CHICAGO Park Row Bidg., NEW YORK 
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Worth Fighting For? 


HALL this little girl grow up in the sort of 

American home we know, healthy and happy? 

Shall she have the advantage of living and 
learning in a free land, under free institutions? Shall 
such children develop into Liberty-loving citizens that 
a free America may be proud of? 

For over two hundred years Americans have 
fought valiantly and died gallantly, to win for 
themselves and hand down to their posterity the 
blessings of liberty, justice, self-government and equal 
opportunity. This precious heritage, bought at so 
great a price, is now threatened. 


The question which today confronts America as a 
nation, and you as an individual, is whether or 
not a free America is worth fighting for 

Are American children in this and all future gen- 
erations to receive unimpaired the legacy of freedom 
of which we are now the custodians, or shall their 
country be turned over bodily to the brutal, rapa- 
cious, power-mad enemy which has forced us into 
this war? 

This question cannot be answered by word of mouth, 
but by deeds alone. 


Let your answer be your investment in 


Liberty Bonds! 











In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 


this advertisement is published by 


INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
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& A 6% 
In this line every true American can 
and will help to win the war. Invest in 


Liberty Bonds @> 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


ROGERS AND HALL CO. 


Catalogue and Publication Printers 
CHICAGO 
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An official photograph of the club 
with which.the German armies 
“finish off’? wounded soldiers. 
32,000 of these were recently cap- 
tured by the Italians. 











The Destruction 


is in grim and sober reality what we are 
fighting this war to prevent. The club pic- 
tured above—from an actual official photo- 
graph—might be the weapon of a savage cave 
man of five thousand years ago. It is in fact 
the weapon with which German soldiers “‘finish 
off” enemy wounded who have fallen on the 
battlefield. 


of Civilization 


There is only one answer to make to such 
methods—the defeat of the German armies. 
America has taken up the sword to give that 
answer. Our army is in France to help win 
this war on the battlefield—that civilization 
may be safe, that America may be safe. 


You Can Have Your Share in America’s Answer 
to German Savagery 


The Third Liberty Loan is your opportun- 
ity. It is the most direct blow that can be 
struck at German military supremacy. It. is 
the most powerful aid that can be given our 
soldiers in France. It means rifles and helmets 


and gas-masks—the best protection for our 
men from German brutality. It means big 
guns and shells and airplanes—and VICTORY. 

Invest today in bonds of the Third Liberty 
Loan, and save the lives of American soldiers. 


Save Civilization, Save America, Your Own Family 
and Your Own Home 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


HOME LIFE. 


NELSON AGARD 


- = «= 


Publisher 


~ CHICAGO 
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How Much of Your Pay Do You Think 
You Can Keep if Germany Wins This War? 


If, to help America win this war you buy 


| Liberty Bonds 


to the very limit - your ability you are not merely 
helping America. You are not merely making a good 
investment. You are not merely helping to bring 
} peace nearer You are doing all-these things, and in 
& addition you are 
buying the best pro- 
tection for your own 
individual prosper- 
ity—yes, the only 
real protection you 
’ 
can buy 














In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


THE RALPH H. JONES CO. 


CINCINNATI 
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Our army and navy are the protectors and the only 
protectors of your home—your family—yowr in- 
come—your property 

What will become of you and yours if these pro- 
tectors are weakened and: rendered insufficient to 
their task? 

They will not be defeated by the enemy. 


The only way they can be defeated or weakened, 


is through your failure tq support therh with ships, 
food, weapons, ammunitions, clothing and supplies 

Your life, your business, the future of your 
family, may depend upon how much real effort and 
sacrifice you make to invest in 


Liberty Bonds 
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In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 


this advertisement is published by 





CHICAGO 


[hos.(usac k (Ginlerak ] 


Largest Advertising Company in the World 





NEW YORK 
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The Road To a... 
He Is Building It 


ARD by yard—mile by mile—this man, and 

millions like him—the best of America’s 
young manhood—are building the road to 
Berlin—the road to VICTORY! 


He gladly offers his life that 
America may live;.that Ameri- 
can homes may be safe for- 
ever from the terror of German 
arms. 

Daily, hourly, he will face a 
thousand chances of death from 


HEi is going in with American pluck and Ameri- 
can resourcefulness, but his sacrifice will 
be in vain unless you “carry on,” unless you equip , 


him to meet the Prussian on equal terms. 





Weasked this man if he was down- 
hearted. He laughed at us:“‘As old 
General Grant would have said, 
‘We'll fight it out on these lines 
if it takes a dozen summers.’” 





the air, on the earth, and from the depths 
under the earth; from gas and mines and 


snipers’ bullets; from bombs and shells and 


flying shrapnel. 


HE NEEDS 
YOUR HELP 


Look Him 
in the Eye 


and Then Buy 





All the Liberty Bonds You Can 





In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


THE LAWRENCE PUBLISHING CO. 


geod of the sage Farm Weeklics : 
MICHIGAN roe. Detroit, Mich. 
a. 


THE OHIO F, 
CLEVELAND 


SYLVANIA FARMER, Philadelphia, P; 


DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
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The Road To France— 
He Is Keeping It Open 
HE is fighting German submarines and Ger- THE victory of our arms—the very existence 
man shells. We can't win the war without of our armies—depends upon safe transport 
him. He faces the biting winds of the North At- through seas infested with submarines. 
lantic with a smile and a song—but ‘way down in The American sailor will do his part—if we 
his heart is the knowledge that he < 7 will lend him a hand. He needs 
is facing the biggest job that has We asked this man if he was down- money—lots of it—for ships and 
ever fallen to the American Navy. hearted. “In the words of old shells to keep open the road to 
tiie John Paul Jones,” he said,| France: We will not fail him. 
bee An ever incressing ormy of | we've just begun to fight!” | 
Aepeteresinnene ere The American Sailor 
ing its part in a way to win the admiration tin Is Doing His Part— 
of the world. - 
New troops must back them up. A cease- * ¥ Y LET US DO OURS! 


less supply of food, guns, shells, airplanes a 
and tanks must be sent to their support. BE BUY LIBERTY BONDS! 














In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


C. S. VON POETTGEN 


1308 Kresge Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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“And there is a lot 
more up the river 


than has ever come 
over the falls.” 


4 
i 
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In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


WOMAN'S WEEKLY 


333 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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| Give Your Little Ones 
An Interest In the Future 


HEY are your hold on the future, and America is fighting: 

to make their future safe. They are too little to realize 

this now,—but some day they must learn to reverence the 

traditions of America, and understand the great cause for 
which the men of their fathers’ day.gave their lives. 

Be ready to put into their hands bonds of their government. They 
will be for them inspiring evidence that their fathers planned, sacrificed, 
and invested for their future. Liberty Bonds will mean more to them 
than money. They will make them proud of fathers who in America’s day 
of great need proved themselves true American Patriots. 


Invest in Liberty Bonds for your little ones. 














In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


THE FRED M. RANDALL CO. 
GENERAL ADVERTISING 
605-6-7 FORD BUILDING, DETROIT 
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Lend 
Him 
A 
Hand 


Here Is Your Boy — 


joing over the top, his gun in hand, 
fi jaw set, his heart on fire. It is the 
most dramatic moment in the life of 
this soldier—and in the life of this nation. 


~~. bd and mind are set on one thing 

‘ORY—victory over an enemy 
rh stands for acts and ideas whic! 
this soldier despises—which he is ready 
to give his life to, destroy. 


Hc here at home hate these things too. 
We are pledged to their destruction—to 
our. last dollar and our last man. But 
this soldier can actually—get-his-hai 
on-them—and root them out of the world 
forever—if we will lend him a hand. 


This Boy Is the Symbol of Fighting America 


He stands for the aspiration, the conviction of a hundred million 
people translated into action. He is doing what the rest of us 
are dreaming. Only through him can we win the Victory. 
But He Can't Do It with His Bare Hands! He asks you to 
back hum up with guns, shells, tanks, airplanes. Let's lend him a 
hand by lending our dollars. Then no power in the world can 
prevent him fram winning the Victory 


The long fighting ages of the world have never 
seen a better soldicr than this boy of yours—your 
son—your hushand—your brother—your friend. He 
stands for the sons of America, hundreds of thousands 
strong, soon to be millions. He is doing his part— 
toc must do ours! 


He Is the Symbol of the Liberty Loan 


Lend Him a Hand! 


Buy Liberty Bonds! 











In co-operation with the Liberty Loan Committee 
this advertisement is published by 


THE MEDBURY-WARD CO. 


sia 


Adams Street 


TOLEDO, OHIO 




















Increasing Threats of Boycott on 
German After-War Trade 


Outspoken Advocates of the Trade Weapon 


HAT the proposed boycott of 

German commerce and indus- 
try is an economic weapon which 
should be used by America and 
the other Allies is finding many 
supporters throughout England 
and the United States. A. J. 
Spender, editor of the West- 
minster Gazette, London, believes 
that it should be employed against 
Germany, even though it might 
have no effect upon the present 
crisis in Europe. 

“It will, I believe,” he says, 
“be of no avail against the mili- 
tarist rulers of the Central 
Powers who simply cannot under- 
stand commercial necessities and 
only think in military terms. I 
have reason to believe, however, 
that the commercial and indus- 
trial magnates of Germany 
thoroughly understand the im- 


mense power in the hands of the 
Allies through their command of 
the seas and their control of a 
large proportion of the raw ma- 


terials of the world. They are 
full of apprehension as to the 
future of German commerce and 
industry if the Allies agree to 
boycott them, but they are power- 
less to influence their Govern- 
ment. They have made the 
strongest representations to the 
Kaiser and to Ludendorff, but 
without effect. It is the German 
Government, not the German peo- 
ple, that we must influence if we 
are to accomplish anything at the 
present moment.” 

Mr. Spender is in favor of hav- 
ing a brief joint statement from 
the Allies issued at the earliest 
possible moment adopting — the 
principle of commercial non- 
intercourse until Germany squares 
itself with the Allies as to what 
a civilized State should be. 

Lord Sydenham, whose ad- 
vocacy of the employment of eco- 
nomic force against Germany was 
recently detailed in a dispatch to 
the New York Times, declares 


that no German victory could ma- 
terially affect America. “Her 
army in France might be lost, 
but her home territory would be 
secure,” he affirms. “That is why 
the threat I spoke about might 
have a tremendous effect on Ger- 
many. The Germans would know 
that America would, in any case, 
be able to carry it out, and, as 
America is not bound to make 
peace on the same terms as the 
Allies, and is free to make any 
terms she chooses, her position is 
particularly dangerous to Ger- 
many.” 

The aggressive steps already 
taken by Germany to repair her 
former position in~-the world’s 
markets after the war, have 
aroused American business men 
to the necessity of immediate 
preparations to meet the des- 
perate competition which she will 
offer when the military war is 
ended. The proposed boycott, 
which is so warmly advocated by 
England’s leading business men, 
has already been taken up here 
and is being warmly supported. 


FALTERING ON PART OF 
SENATOR OWEN 


NO TIMID 


Senater Robert L. Owen, of 
Oklahoma, in an address before 
the National Security League in 
New York last week, said that 
unless Germany. recognized the 
right of every nation to self gov- 
ernment to control immigration 
and emigration, exports and im- 
ports, the right to complete terri- 
torial integrity, the right of access 


_ to the high seas and international 


waterways, and the recognition of 
those principles that have been 
recognized as fundamental in the 
relation of nations to each other, 
he was in favor of adopting the 
following penalties: 

“That no ship shall be cleared 
from’ any port in the world 
which we control to any port in 
Germany; that no ship flying the 
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German flag or transacting busi- 
ness with a German port or with 
a German subject shall be per- 
mitted to enter any of our ports; 
that no imports shall be per- 
mitted from Germany into any of 
our countries; that no exports 
from any of our countries directly 
or indirectly, shall be permitted to 
reach Germany; that we will in 
our respective countries confiscate 
every dollar of property owned 
by any subject of Germany and 
use that money both to make war 
on you and to indemnify any of 
our nationals who have property 
in Germany. 

“That we will not permit any 
telegraphic, telephonic, express or 
other communication with any 
person in Germany; that we will 
isolate you as far as we have 
the power—for a limited time— 
until you shall have learned the 
lesson that you cannot by organ- 
izing military force rob the other 
people of the world of their prop- 
erty or of-their liberties.” 

Senator Owen’s sentiments were 


enthusiastically applauded. 


WARNING TO GERMANY 


The most significant action yet 
taken by the business men of 
this country was the recent adop- 
tion by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce of a resolution 
warning German business inter- 
ests to insist upon a responsible 
government, and to consent to 
a just peace, or become trade out- 
laws after the war ends. In view 
of the fact that the United States 
was, before hostilities began in 
1914, the largest customer of Ger- 
many it is expected that this 
warning will have the desired 
effect. 

The resolutions, which were 
proposed by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and which were 
adopted by a referendum vote of 
1204 in favor and 154 opposed, 
read as follows: 

“Whereas, The size of Ger- 
many’s present armament and her 
militaristic attitude have been due 
to the fact that her Government 
is a military autocracy, not re- 
sponsible to the German people; 
and 
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“Whereas, The size of the Ger- 
man armament after the war will 
be the measure of the greatness 
of the armament forced on all 
nations; and 

“Whereas, Careful 
economic conditions shows that 
the size of Germany’s future 
armament will fundamentally de- 
pend on her after-war receipts of 
raw materials and profits from 
her foreign trade; and 

“Whereas, In our opinion the 
American people for the purpose 
of preventing an excessive arma- 
ment will assuredly enter an eco- 
nomic combination against Ger- 
many if governmental conditions 
in Germany make it necessary for 
self-defense; and 

“Whereas, We _ believe the 
American people will not join in 
discrimination against German 
goods after the war if the dan- 
ger of excessive armament has’ 
been removed by the fact that 
the German Government has in 
reality became a responsible in- 
strument controlled by the Ger- 
man people; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
of America earnestly calls the at- 
tention of the business men of 
Germany to these conditions and 
urges them also to study this 
situation and to co-operate to the 
end that a disastrous economic 
war may be averted and that a 
lasting peace may be made more 
certain.” 

The argument in behalf of the 
resolution submitted by the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and 
sent to the members of the na- 
tional body with the call for a 
vote was in part as follows: 

“The business men of the 
United States know that, should 
the war end leaving the present 
form of government in Germany, 
a large part of every dollar given 
in trade to Germany after the 
war would be used again by the 
Government to further imperial 
and military ends, just-as the Ger- 
man prosperity of the past has 
been used in preparation for the 
present war. 

“Germany’s ability to maintain 
and increase her armaments after 


analysis of 
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TO PUBLISHERS: 

Woman's World has a completely equipped 
publishing plant in Chicago, a few miles 
from the center of population-- 

COMPOSING ENGRAVING PRINTING 
BINDING MAILING 

We are printing four National Monthly 
Magazines besides Woman's World--a total 
circulation of 3,100,000 copies every 
month. Our capacity is 5,000,000 copies 
a month. : 


Perhaps we can save you some money. 


Sincerely, 


Sree H Preoning, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


announces the 
appointment of 


S. O. RALSTON 


for the past five years 
its Western Manager 
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the war will depend upon her suc- 
cess in getting raw materials and 
in re-establishing her foreign 
trade. Extensive armament on 
the part of Germany would force 
the rest of the world into the most 
burdensome period of war prep- 


aration known in history. The 
United States in common with 
other nations, could not afford 


to do anything which would ad- 


vance Germany’s commercial suc-* 


cess so long as a military au- 
tocracy had the power to turn that 
business success into a weapon 
against them. 

“Tf the German Government 
remains autocratic, self-preserva- 


tion will force the business men 
of the world to discriminate 
against German business. It 


cannot be otherwise, unless they 
are to be content to see the whole 
fruits of industry and toil ab- 
sorbed by the maintenance of 
armaments. We are convinced 
that the facts of the situation 
prove this proposal to be not 
only a sound, but an inevitable 
policy on the part of the United 
States. 

“There is direct evidence. that 
the business men of Germany are 
to-day thinking of this war not 
only in terms of present military 
results, but in terms of future 
business success as well. Recent 
dispatches, and information from 
other sources, indicate that in- 
creasing attention is being paid 
by the German newspapers to the 
growing difficulties of re-estab- 
lishing German foreign trade 
after the war. Evidence is in- 
creasing that German business 
men are regarding with appre- 
hension the possibility that Ger- 
man goods will find no market 
after the war in the ports of her 
present enemies. They know that 
no treaty provisions can give Ger- 
many the willing custom of free 
men, without which there can be 
no commercial success. If a 
statement of future business pol- 
icy towards Germany can be 
made, showing that the one 
thing that will go farthest to- 
wards consolidating the rest of 
the world. in business opposition 
to Germany after the war will 
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be distrust of any military au- 
tocracy, one of the most power- 
ful arguments will be placed in 
the hands of German business 
men to join in the demand for a 
greater shart in the control of 
their Government. 

“The United States is one of 
the most fruitful markets to 
which Germany can look after 
the war. German business men 
know that there will have been 
generated so much hatred and 
distrust in England, France and 
the nearby enemy countries, that 
her trade with them will be diffi- 
cult for some time to come, 
whatever the settlement of the 
war may be. But they may be 
thinking that our distance from 
the war zone, and our late en- 
trance into the war, will mean a 
less intense feeling on our part. 
For this reason they are looking 
with greater hope towards re- 
establishing commercial relations 
with us. If, therefore, American 
business, in an authoritative way, 
makes it clear that America, also, 
will be compelled to join in busi- 
ness opposition to an autocratic 
Germany, and if American busi- 
ness makes it equally clear that 
America will not wage a business 
war against a Germany whose 
government is responsible to the 
people, German business men will 
have a strong motive for urging a 
democratization of the German 
Government as the only road to 
a successful commercial future. 


NOT FOR REVENGE 


“This proposal must not be con- 
fused with the numerous  sug- 
gestions that have been made for 
an economic combination against 
Germany as a policy of revenge. 
If the nations allied against Ger- 
many say flatly and without quali- 
fication that after the war they 
are going to unite to prevent Ger- 
many from securing raw materials 
and to hamper her trade, the logi- 
cal results will be a stiffening of 
the German war spirit, and an in- 
creasing conviction among Ger- 
mans that, for them, this is a war 
of defense. 

“The distinctive feature in the 
proposal ‘of this referendum is a 
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recognition that, under normal 
circumstances, business boycotts 
and other artificial interference 
with economic laws are unsound 
and in the long run unprofitable 
to all concerned; and a recogni- 
tion that, if the German Govern- 
ment is made responsible to the 
German people, the rest of the 
world can be measurably sure that 
German prosperity will not be 
used by German military ambi- 
tion. Sound business considera- 
tion will then dictate a determined 
opposition to an economic war 
against Germany purely as a mat- 
ter of revenge. 

“This proposal is concerned only 
in making clear to the business 
men of Germany that a contin- 
uance of the present German mili- 
tary autocracy will compel the 
rest of the world to unite in a 
business opposition to Germany as 
an act of self-preservation. 

“The difficulty of getting such 
a report into the hands of Ger- 
man business men is real, but not 
insuperable. The following possi- 
bilities are clear: 

“1. In spite of rigid censorship 
a great deal of news is getting 
into Germany from the nearby 
neutral press. The papers of 
Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland and other neutral coun- 
tries are getting into Germany 
constantly. With this resolution 
published in Switzerland alone, 
we could be practically sure of 
its getting into the hands of Ger- 
man business men. 

“2. There are, throughout the 
neutral countries, business men, 
members of the International 
Chambers of Commerce and 
otherwise, who, if this resolution 
were placed in their hands, would 
have many opportunities to dis- 
cuss the matter with individual 
business men of Germany upon 
their frequent visits to these neu- 
tral countries. German business 
men are visiting Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden and other 
countries constantly. This word- 
of-mouth communication of the 
report would spread the idea 
widely. Our personal correspond- 
ence with these neutral business 
men would help greatly. 


INK 


“The business men of the 
United States are effectively or- 
ganizing their collective forces 
behind the Army, but have not 
yet made their after-the-war ideas 
clear to the German business in- 
terests. A clear statement of 
what the attitude of the business 
men of the United States toward 
Germany must be, until the Gov- 
ernment becomes responsible to its 


~people, will add yet another argu- 


ment in the case for a democratized 
Germany. We believe with Presi- 
dent Wilson that ‘the world must 
be made safe for democracy,’ and 
we feel that in the future our 
business ‘men cannot safely toler- 
ate free commercial intercourse 
with people who choose to main- 
tain a military autocracy.” 


Newmyer Works for 1919 
Convention 


Newmyer, business manager 
of the New Orleans Item, is to make 
a three-months’ tour of the country to 
ell advertising men that New Orleans 
wants the 1919 convention of the 
A. A. C. of W.—and why. 


A. G. 


Kansas City Ad Woman Makes 
Change 

Maud B. Flowers, who has 

advertising manager of the Jac- 

card Jewelry Co., Kansas City, for the 

past six years, has become advertising 

manager of the Robert Keith Furniture 
Co., also of Kansas City. 


Miss Simmons’ New Position 

Miss Minna Hall Simmons, who has 
been with the Blackman-Ross Company, 
New York, has become associated with 
John Campbell & Company of that city, 
who are prominent in the dyestuff in- 
dustry. 


Miss 
been 


Pettit Now Secretary of Wallis 
Tractor Co. 


B. M. Pettit, who has directed the ad- 
vertising of the J. I. Case Plow Works 


and the Wallis Tractor Co., Racine. 
Wis., for the past year has been elected 
secretary of the latter company. 


H. W. Goewey With 


“Truscon” 

H. W. Goewey has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Saxon Motor Car 
Corporation, of Detroit, to take a posi- 
tion with the Truscon Steel Company, 
of Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Big Promises 
Big Results 


@ How many advertisers, after having rosy 
promises made by an advertising solicitor, 
have accepted those promises at their 
face value, only to record a failure at the 
end of the campaign. 


Versus 


@ Through inexperience, through over- 
anxiety, through necessity for orders, a 
clever solicitor can easily make big 
promises, but the worth of those promises 
should be judged by his past records. 


We are specialists, soliciting Poster 
Advertising only. No circumstances 
demand big promises of us, because our 
record stands. We have made numbers 
of Poster Advertising successes for big 
advertisers over a period of years. 


q Sure of our ground, we offer the national 
advertiser these big results versus big 
promises! It is not necessary for adver- 
tisers to take chances, where responsible 
specialists can be used. 


Poster Advertising Co., Inc. 


Postal Life Building 
511 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati, Cleveland 











. 


Milwaukee Riehmond t. Louis 








Manufacturer’s Name Not Enough 
for Copyrightable Label 


Label Must Be Descriptive of the Goods 


NY number of manufacturers, 
4% anxious to put through at 
Washington without undue loss of 
time copyright entry for labels, 
are “held up” by what must appear 
to many business men as insignifi- 
cant details or trivial exactions. 
Of late, the number and likewise 
the proportion of these delays 
have, if anything, increased, and 
an investigation for PRINTERS’ 
INK discloses that most of the dis- 
appointments have been due to an 
expectation that Patent Office of- 
ficials will place a more liberal 
construction than they are willing 
to place on the requirement that a 
label shall be descriptive of the 
goods on which it is placed. 

Time and again advertisers have 
been told—and assuredly not with- 
out some cause—that examiners of 
labels at the United States Trade- 
Mark Division are disposed to be 
lenient in the extreme as to what 
constitutes description of goods as 
incorporated on a label. In proof 
of the disposition to give the la- 
beler the benefit of the doubt, 
there has often been cited the his- 
toric case wherein a picture of a 
beer keg was accounted descrip- 
tive of beer. Similarly there are 
current instances innumerable 
where labels bearing pictures of 
oranges, apples or other products 
have, even though unaccompanied 
by any text whatever, been con- 
strued as adequately descriptive. 

However, this official ease of 
conscience with respect to the de- 
scriptive element in labels has its 
limits. One limitation to which an 
increasing number of advertisers 
have recently run counter is that 
which does not account adequate 
copy for a label the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer. To the 
layman it may appear a case of 
splitting hairs to accept a mere un- 
titled picture and yet reject the 
name of a manufacturing firm, 
when that name indicates to every 
user or prospective user of the 
goods the character of the con- 


tents of a labeled package, but that 
is the rule that is followed at 
Washington. 

As further indicative of a sur- 
prising strictness in this quarter it 
may be pointed out that the Patent 
Office allows as sufficiently de- 
scriptive of goods a mere unquali- 
fied identification of an article, as 
“soup” or “sweater” or what not, 
and yet it will not accord entry 
to a label that, in lieu of such 
designation, presents merely a cor- 
porate name that in‘ effect con- 
veys that same idea of identifica- 
tion. That is to say, a label bear- 
ing the single word “soup” in a 
design of some artistic merit 
would be passed and approved 
when a challenge would be issued 
against a label which, instead of 
the identification indicated, bore 
merely the name The Soup Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 

One explanation of the severe 
havoc worked by this regulation 
at the Patent Office is found in the 
desire of many label users to 
copyright ready-made labels which 
they have acquired from lithogra- 
phers who make a business of sup- 
plying entire industries, such as 
the cigar trade. Many of these 
stock labels, in order to permit of 
promiscuous application, are orna- 
mental in character, but not cal- 
culated to identify any one spe- 
cific branded product. Frequently 
a business man conceives the idea 
of investing such a_ stock label 
with qualifications for copyright 
by imprinting his firm name. This 
addition to the text does not suf- 
fice. There is no objection to a 
firm name if accompanied by the 
name of the article or other de- 
scriptive matter; but alone it is 
valueless. 


Moon Agency Increases Capi- 
tal Stock 


The Byron G. Moon Company, con- 
ducting an advertising agency at Troy. 
N. has voted to ers its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $25,000 
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Reasons for 
Modifying Free Trial 


Offer 


(Continued from page 20) 
too great delay in shipping, such as 
occurred a few weeks ago, due to 
heavy snows, etc., but our returns 
as against our total volume of 
business certainly do not exceed 
5 per cent.” 

Mr. Babson states that this per- 
centage is “considerably less than 
the majority of large houses.” Ten 
per cent returns is a very common 
figure. There are many who have 
a percentage of fifteen. In fact, 
one of the men connected with the 
Oliver advertising informs us that 
their returns run up to about that. 
The returns that each house re- 
ceives may appear trifling in pro- 
portion to its total business, but 
take all this returned merchandise 
in the aggregate and it certainly 
justifies us in saying “that products 
sold in this way do not always 
stay sold.” Even if these returns 
could be cut down only one per 
cent it would be a saving worth 
while. Certainly if the free trial 
is a necessary vital part of a busi- 
ness, it cannot be eliminated. We 
grant that. But the trouble is 
many houses have never de- 
termined whether or not the trial 
is so vital. They have assumed 
that it is necessary, and have not 
attempted to get along without it. 
Our contention, however, is not 
that the trial be eliminated in 
every case, but that where possible’ 
its terms be modified. If only a 
few houses were using the free 
trial, perhaps this suggestion 
would not be so important, but the 
facts are that a vast quantity of 
merchandise is being sold on trial. 
One can find that out in a most 
casual examination of the subject. 

Most certainly people do_send 
for goods out of curiosity. Prob- 
ibly “curiosity” isn’t the right 
word. They send for them so as 
to compare them with goods that 
they have had sent from some other 
1ouse. This became very common 
in the retail field. A woman 
would go to three or four stores 
and have each of them send a gar- 
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ment to her home. She then se- 
lected the one she liked the best 
and returned the rest. People did 
the same thing in ordering by mail 
or at least they did until they were 
asked to send the money in ad- 
vance or were made responsible 
for the freight or express charges 
in case they returned the shipment. 
When we counseled the modifica- 
tion of the free trial we meant, 
among other things, that it be ar- 
ranged so that people couldn’t 
abuse it in this way. 


IT IS EASY TO GET MONEY IN 
ADVANCE 


The third objection which the 
Oliver Typewriter Company makes 
to our editorial is ridiculous, if we 
understand it properly. Perhaps 
the company has confused the free 
trial with selling on credit. Credit 
selling has nothing to do with 
the subject under discussion. Get- 
ting the money in advance or at 
least a payment, or else sending 
the shipment C. O. D. has become 
almost the general rule in mail- 
order selling. There are excep- 
tions to it, of course. We are 
asked for our authority. Well al- 
most any mail-order house will 
do, say Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, the National Cloak & Suit 
Company, or Montgomery Ward 
& Company. 

Regarding this point we would 
ask the Oliver people to read the 
article by L. L. Newton, secretary 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., in our 
issue of March 28. 

The William Campbell Company, 
of Detroit, which has been notably 
successful in selling its fireless 
cooker by mail, states: “In selling 
all of our goods we insist on cash 
accompanying the order, so that 
we do not get any curiosity seek- 
ers.” The William Galloway Com- 
pany savs that “a man has to be 
financially responsible, or deposit 
the value of the goods in his home 
bank before we will ship.” The 
Monmouth Plow Factory, of Mon- 
mouth, IIl., sends its goods on ap- 
proval, but gets the money in ad- 
vance. H.C. Phelps, president of 
the Ohio Carriage Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, tells Printers’ 
INK: 

“We require either payment in 
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full with the order or the money 
deposited with some bank. We 
feel that if we had sent out goods 
on trial without any cash pay- 
ment in advance or any deposit, 
our returns would, of course, 
have been very much larger. We 
do not feel that it would be prac- 
tical to ship a vehicle, for illus- 
tration, on a positive free trial 
without any payment whatever 
made in advance because there 
are so many things can happen to 
it in transit, and as shipments are 
handled in these days, there is 
almost sure to be some damage 
done in some manner before the 
goods reach their final destina- 
tion. In many cases this is @ 
slight damage, but greatly exag- 
gerated by the buyer, and, of 
course, if the goods were not 
paid for, there would be an op- 
portunity for greater exaggera- 
tion, which would mean either a 
big allowance for an adjustment 
or a return of the goods. 

“We should say emphatically 
that we would be very much op- 
posed to a free trial plan that did 


not provide for payment in ad- 
vance, or the money for goods 
to be deposited in some bank.” 


The Ottawa Manufacturing 
Company, of Ottawa, Kans., must 
receive all or part of the sale 
price when its engines are de- 
livered to the railroad. It agrees 
to take back engines when they 
fail to fulfill the guarantee. The 
company then has the right to 
send a new engine or to return 
the money. When the “customer 
realizes that unless the engine is 
defective, he will be out all 
freights, he learns to operate it 
and becomes a satisfied customer.” 
Before the company adopted this 
plan it says that “many of our 
customers would take out engines 
on trial and when they had fin- 
ished their *work, return them at 
our expense.” 

The A. J. Kirstin Company, of 
Escanaba, Mich, manufacturer 
of stump pullers, makes the local 
banker the stakeholder in its re- 
lations with customers. It offers 
three per cent for cash and gets 
it nine times out of ten. Any 
amount of additional evidence 


could be adduced showing that it 
is a very common thing in selling 
specialties on trial to get the 
money before making shipment. 

Now as to the fourth objection. 
The fact that the Oliver Type- 
writer Company has been suc- 
cessful in using the free trial does 
not prove that there is no waste 
in this method. The fact that 
Marshall Field’s is a very’ suc- 
cessful store and is liberal in tak- 
ing back goods does not prove 
that it is not possible still fur- 
ther to curtail the return merchan- 
dise evil. To say that any meth- 
od of selling is so perfect that it 
cannot be improved is to be hide- 
bound. 

We don’t believe that it is good 
accounting practice to regard as 
“sold” goods that are out on trial, 
and that are not paid for. The 
Oliver people confess that they 
are thousands of machines be- 
hind on their orders. In that case 
we believe actual orders should 
be filled before trial! machines are 
put out. We don’t believe a real 
buyer should be kept waiting 
while some one is “trying” the 
machine. It is for this reason 
that the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany discontinued putting out 
machines on trial during the pres- 
ent shortage of materials. The 
company felt it was not good 
business policy to keep actual 
customers waiting while some 
other person is trying to make up 
his mind whether or not he wants 
the machine. The Underwood 
company when asked if it was 
giving a free trial on its product 
stated, “Free trial? Not for two 
years. Why should we when we 


-are thousands of machines over- 


sold?” 

And this oversold condition 
brings out the fact that this free 
trial proposition is linked up with 
the whole conservation move- 
ment. It is not concerned with 
the transportation situation en- 
tirely. With materials scarce, no 
concern should play up the word 
“Free” too vividly with regard 
to its product. For this reason 
there has been an abeyance in 
sampling since the war started, 
and in other selling practices that 
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in normal times are legitimate. 

We feel that the Oliver Type- 
writer Company attaches too 
much importance to its free trial 
plan. The strong, generous, in- 
tensive advertising that the com- 
pany is doing is unquestionably 
the big factor in its success. 

In conclusion, Printers’ INK 
wishes to make it clear that it is 
not opposed to the free trial plan 
per se. In selling many things, 
especially new untried articles by 
mail, the trial method has proved 
its value in numerous instances. 
Thank goodness the old caveat 
emptor principle of doing business 
has been abandoned. In Amer- 
ica we believe that the customer 
must be pleased. Practically all 
our businesses have been built on 
this new and just principle. 

We believe, however, that this 
very principle often causes shift- 
less sellirfg. Everything is done 
to get goods into the hands of 
the consumer with the hope that 
after they get there they will sell 
themselves. This is wrong. We 
hold that the free trial plan is 
used in some lines where it doesn’t 
have to be used. In other lines it is 
used longer than is _ necessary. 
Some houses play it up more sen- 
sationally than they are obliged 
to. Many concerns give a free 
trial, not because they want to, 
but because their competitors do. 

Stronger advertising, better 
methods of cataloguing and 
more intensive selling will cut 
down the volume of returns, re- 
gardless of the plan of selling 
followed. This is not theory. 
The recent history of business 
proves it. The wonderful prog- 
ress that the mail-order houses 
have made is due to this fact, es- 
pecially to more thorough meth- 
ods of cataloguing. 

To conclude, let us quote this 
statement from H. H. Johnson, 
of the M. M. Johnson Company, 
Clay Center, Neb. Mr. Johnson 
is regarded as one of the keenest 
specialty mail-order men in the 
country. He sums up the whole 
case: 

“Personally, 


I am much _ op- 
posed to much play being made 
on the free trial proposition. We 
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use it as little as possible. In 
past years in our line of business 
the free trials have played a very 
prominent part in our newspa- 
per and magazine advertising, 
and with other sensational state- 
ments, they have been producers 
of thousands and thousands of 
inquiries. It seems necessary in 
order to jar loose inquiries, to 
make very strong statements. The 
most absurd kind of statements, 
that thinking people would pay 
no attention to, have the knack of 
drawing inquiries, and as I have 
already said, it used to play a big 
part in the incubator and brooder 
advertising. Present day adver- 
tising is considerably modified. 
Part of this is due to censorship 
placed on copy by publications, 
and part of it is due to the manu- 
facturers ‘themselves realizing 
that there must be a limit to their 
promises. 

“As a matter of course, no in- 
cubator will do good work unless 
it is given good eggs and has 
proper attention. It is, in fact, 
only one-third of the necessary 
apparatus; the other two-thirds 
being the care and the eggs, and 
there is no reason why a manu- 
facturer should play his trial of- 
fer as the biggest inducement in 
making a purchase of his incu- 
bator. It is our conviction when 
a customer purchases an Old 
Trusty, that he should assume the 
responsibility for its proper 
operation, and we do not intimate 
or infer that we will not hold our 
customers responsible for such 
proper operation. Also we show 
that we expect the eggs to be 
hatchable eggs, and we guarantee 
the incubator to be made in such 
and such a way, and to do such 
and such work, always with the 
provision that good eggs are to 
be used, and that it is to get care 
from the operator. We don’t 
ask the impossible, nor do we en- 
courage our customers to ask the 
impossible of us. If all adver- 
tisers would agree to modify the 
free trial proposition, it would 
without doubt have some effect 
on the volume. of traffic. Most 
advertisers would welcome this 
change.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Stage Setting Direct-Mail 
Campaigns 


The Little Things That Spell Success or Failure 


By M.B. 


I NEVER had much respect for 
the show business until one 
day an actor man took me “be- 
hind” and showed me things on 
the seamy side of the curtain—the 
infinite mass of detail for carpen- 
ters, electricians, property women 
and a score of others no one ever 
sees—but just let them fall down 
on their jobs and the audience 
wants its money back. 

Now that’s the way selling by 
mail looks to me after seven years 
as an advertising stage hand. If 
your work has not caused you to 
wander back of the footlights yeu 
see only the finished job, the view 
one gets from the dress circle. 
The campaign is clever or it isn’t 
clever, it pays or it doesn’t pay. 
To you it is a thing to be glanced 
at and forgotten, but it doesn’t 
look that way at all to the stage 
manager to whom a misplaced 
spotlight is more awful than a 
false note from the prima donna. 

Many a splendid plan for a 
direct-mail campaign has gone 
wrong because it lacked the prop- 
er stage setting; more have failed 
to register because the show was 
put on by amateurs. Like many 
another thing which taken in 
whole looks pretty large, selling 
goods by means of Uncle Sam’s 
grey-coated army is nothing more 
than the sum of a great many de- 
tails, any one of them sma!l in 
itself, but surprisingly important 
when taken with others. 

For instance, one of the hardest 
jobs I have had is to make: the 
office boy insert the return card 
inside the folded letter instead of 
sticking it in the envelope before 
the letter is inserted. He says 
I’m a “nut,” but the fact remains 
that more cards come back when 
enclosed my way than his. We’ve 
proved it by splitting a list in two 
and using return cards of differ- 
ent colors. The return card has a 
lot to do with whether the pros- 
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pect replies or not. If the card 
is inside the letter it cannot be 
overlooked. If left in the en- 
velope when the letter is pulled 
out it is often missed. 

When I suggested to my boss 
that our highly specialized me- 
chanical product could be market- 
ed by mail he laughed at me, and 
remarked that my plan was a 
good deal like the tracts mission 
people distribute among deep-sea 
fishermen, all right in their way, 
but if you wanted to get results 
you had to send out a good, two- 
fisted sky pilot. 

“WHY DOESN’T IT WORK FOR US?” 

This is the view of a great 
many manufacturers. They con- 
cede that the big mail-order 
houses have done wonders, but 
for some uncanny reason the 
same methods cannot be applied 
to their business. Usually they 
tell you they have tried it and it 
doesn’t work. Later you find that 
the letters were composed by the 
sales manager, mutilated by the 
president and revised by the treas- 
urer with the help of the factory 
superintendent, while the matter 
of mailing pieces was left largely 
to the mercy of the village print- 
er. None of them has the time 
or patience for the vast amount 
of detail and vexation a success- 
ful direct-mail campaign involves, 
and these are the things I want 
to talk about, for it is the little 
things which mark the difference 
between success and failure. 

Now if you are looking for a 
story of how I took my skeptical 
chief and showed him his method 
of merchandising was all wrong, 
caused him to fire his salesmen 
and go into the mail-order busi- 
ness you are going to be disap- 
pointed, for nothing like that hap- 
pened. We now employ more 
salesmen than we éver did, in 
spite of the fact that we are 
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STILL ASCENDING 


To a gain of 1,922,000 lines in 1916 
and more than 1,000,000 lines in 
1917 THE JOURNAL has added 


162,370 LINES GAIN 
for the first three months of 1918, thus 


increasing its supremacy in Milwaukee, 
“City of the Journal.” 
Advertisers find the Milwaukee public very re- 








sponsive because its prosperity is real and lasting, 
resting on the solid foundation of manufacture with 
the world for its market. 


Read in more than 90% of the English-speaking 
homes of Milwaukee, THE JOURNAL is the 
newspaper that can single-handed sell your goods 

to the people of Milwaukee—and at a lower cost 


per thousand circulation than any other Milwaukee 
paper. 
More than 120,000 Circulation 


The Journal has a circulation greater than that of 
the four other evening papers .combined. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


i a 


Foreign Representatives H. J. GRANT 
O'MARA & ORMSBEEF, Inc. Business and 
New York and Chicago Advertising Manager. 
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The New York World 


Breaks All Previous Records! 








Figures for the first three months of 1918 show 
The New York WORLD leading all newspapers of 
the Metropolis by a wide margin. In March alone 
The WORLD carried 1,351,850 lines, a gain of 
163,205 lines and the greatest volume carried by any 
New York newspaper. 


RECORD FROM JAN. | TO MAR. 31 


Volume 
Lines Lines 
WORLD ...............3,236,284 World’s Lead 


ener. 8 130,172 
Meeiees. ....2.:....... 2a, 954,118 
Herald 1,595,674 | 640,610 
Tribune 959,033 2,277,251 

883,145 2,353,139 


PREVIOUS RECORD PERFORMANCES 
For the Month of March 
re 1,109,019 1915 843,679 
ore | 184,696 1916 1,000,584 
Se | 024,624 1917 1,188,645 
_, 1,351,850 


Constant profitable returns from a dominant news- 
paper are responsible for this remarkable showing. 


The New York World 


First in the First City 
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investing a large sum every year 
on direct-mail advertising and it 
pays. We have found that be- 
cause of this advertising sales- 
men can be worked more profit- 
ably. Two weeks before a man 
goes into the territory we throw 
the spotlight of direct advertising 
ahead of him, and he has in- 
quiries to work on instead of 
having to ring doorbells. Even 
when inquiries are scant the pros- 
pect has heard of the house 
through our prestige advertising 
in the “class” journals, and that 
saves a lot of the salesman’s time. 

No, I’m not going to brag about 
how I put one over on the boss, 
for I didn’t. The fact that we 
now consider the marketing of 
our mechanical device by mail an 
every-day occurrence is more the 
result of his good judgment than 
mine. After he found the gun 
would work he directed the fire. 
On second thought, I don’t be- 
lieve I had really much to do with 
the success of the campaign, for 
even in its early stages I took 
counsel from a friend, an old 
mail-order man. It was he who 
first explained to me what a good 
sales letter is. 


MAKE YOUK LETTERS WORTHY OF 
YOUR HOUSE 


“You’ve got to plan your letter 
just like you’d hire a salesman,” 


he said. “Now there’s old Dec 
Miller. He’s a perfect gentleman. 
His appearance is without fault. 
His English is perfect. He knows 
what he’s doing every minute— 
but you wouldn’t send him out to 
sell your goods. Why? Simply 
because he’s too durn’ perfect. 
The trade would respect him, but 
he’d never get next to them in a 
thousand years. He’d scare them 
stiff by his formality and correct- 
ness. 

“Or take our old friend Jimmy, 
the bar hound; he’s a good scout 
in many ways outside of the fact 
that he drinks too much booze, 
but would you send him out with 
his fresh stories to represent your 
house? Nay, nay. 

“And it’s the same all along 
the line. The man you would 
pick to sell for you is the straight- 
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forward chap who means business 
right from the drop of the hat 
and knows his line. But even 
these qualities wouldn’t make him 
a top-notch salesman. He’d have 
to be human, the kind of a man 
who makes friends and holds 
them. 

“Now that is just what your 
letter must be if it’s going to get 
your story across. Don’t make it 
too precise and perfect or you 
won't get any further than Doc 
Miller. If you feel inclined to 
get fresh just think what a hit 
Jimmy would make trying to tell 
that one about the Irishman and 
the grapefruit to Charles M. 
Schwab. Don’t study the other 
fellow’s tricks and try to imitate 
them. The best you can do is to 
put yourself into your letters— 
your personality. And if you 
haven’t any, may the Lord have 
mercy on you!” 

Now right there is the big 
thought in letter writing—truth 
that has been demonstrated in 
every successful campaign. I 
would like to go into it more 
fully, cite instances which proved 
that it is sure fire, but I started 
out to tell about little things, and 
that’s a big thing—the soul of it 


All the authorities on letter 
writing tell you to make your 
opening and closing paragraphs 
the big thing—to give them the 
bait in the lead, and the hook in 
the wind-up. Well, I don’t know. 
The opening is important, of 
course, but I doubt if a good 
closing paragraph is worth much 
in a letter that sags in the middle. 
If you really have something to 
say, and don’t try to fool the 
reader too much at the start, you 
can usually carry him through. 

On the subject of letters there 
are several things which I have 
learned—little things—so _ trivial 
that I hesitate using space to re- 
peat them, and I would not if 
each one of them had not been 
pounded into my head by experi- 
ence, and there may possibly be 
a few others as dull as I. 

Go light on colored stationery 
unless you are selling something 
to which the color is particularly 
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appropriate. Black ink on white 
paper is hard to beat. 

Put the neatest girl at your dis- 
posal at the work of filling in 
names and addresses on process 
letters. No one is fooled by a 
process letter any longer, but by 
the same token everyone is an- 
noyed at receiving one on which 
the filled-in part is out of line. 

See that the street address of 
your firm is on every letter head 
and mailing piece that goes out, 
even though you are the best- 
known business in your town. It 
bothers some people in replying, 
and that is what you want to 
avoid. 

Make your paragraphs short. 
You always pick out the maga- 
zine story which has lots of con- 
versation. Use only direct state- 
ments of fact, do not qualify your 
statements. If what you have to 
say isn’t true, don’t say it. 

Something that will appéal to a 
man’s past experience makes a 
mighty fine lead. 

Watch your spelling carefully. 
If you are a congenitally bad 


speller turn all your letters over 


to some clerk who can spell. 

Always remember the buyer is 
absolutely selfish, He doesn’t 
care how pretty your machine is 
or how much thought you have 
put on it; he wants to know what 
it will do. 

Hold to just one idea in each 
letter. If you can put that across 
you deserve a medal. 

Read the newspapers. If you 
are selling kerosene stoves, put 
your sales letter into the territory 
where they are breaking up furni- 
ture for fuel. 

Don’t use long words. The fact 
that you went to college isn’t go- 
ing to help out the fellow who has 
to read what you write. 

And most important of all: 
Don’t forget to stop when you 
are through. 


LETTERS MUST NOT BE MADE TO 
SHOULDER WHOLE LOAD 


In selling this mechanical device 
of ours I have found I had a 
tendency to try to say too much 
in the letter instead of leaving 
that to the circular which went 
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with it. Quite a long time ago I 
came to view the letter simply as 
a handshake, a means of estab- 
lishing the personal touch. I am 
firmly convinced that is the let- 
ter’s only mission, and that the 
work of explaining in detail what 
you have to offer belongs to the 
mailing piece. Time was when 
many capable direct-mail sales 
men contended that no circular 
should accompany the letter, but 
that was back in the days when 
people still thought they were 
fooling their friends into believ- 
ing that the process letters they 
sent out were personally dictated, 
girl-typewritten messages. Now 
the process letter is recognized at 
its own face value as a convenient 
way of handling large corre- 
spondence, and it has won a cer- 
tain amount of respect for itself. 
Why refrain from putting a cir- 
cular in a form letter when you 
will enclose three or four for ref- 
erence in a carefully dictated let- 
ter to the man from whom you 
expect to get a large contract? 

In the years that I have been 
watching direct-mail work from 
the vantage point of a stage hand 
I have come more and more to 
have faith in the mailing piece. 
Even the little circular which goes 
with the form letter can be made 
into a live salesman—but that’s 
not just what I want to. say, 
either. The letter should be the 
salesman, the circular or booklet 
the demonstrator. The letter 
should go to the prospect with a 
pleasant smile of good will. It 
should say to him: “Old man, 
you need this device I’ni_ selling. 
It will save you money, or labor, 
or cuss words, or something. 
What is it like? Oh, just look 
over there at my friend Bill the 
Booklet. He'll tell you. That’s 
his job to describe things and ex- 
plain the details. My job is sim- 
ply to show you that you need the 
device and that you can get it 
easily if you want it. It’s up to 
Bill to tell you about how it 
works.” 

_ At this point the booklet steps 
in and the sales letter modestly 
retires. The booklet’s argument 
is straight to the point, sans ama- 
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A Che Industry 


When the history of this war 
is written its remarkable effect 
on one of the greatest indus- 
tries of this country (the mak- 
ing and —— < auto- 
mobiles) will only begin to be 
appreciated. With the pres- 
sure of military needs the 
industry was changed almost 
over night. The humble 
truck and the hitherto experi- 
mental airplane suddenly 
crowded the automobile fac- 
tories, the demand for food 
for our fighters and our allies 
focused its hope on the farm 
tractor, and the production of 
passenger cars assumed a rela- 
tively minor role. 


The Class Journal Company 
with its business papers cover- 
ing the manufacturer, dealer 
and consumer of automobiles 
was awake to the situation 
even before the industry itself. 


MOTOR AGE 


e AUTOMOTIVE 


Only a great organization 
could meet such an unprece- 
dented switch, New manu- 
facturing problems had to be 
discussed, new engineering 
data dtininened through the 
editorial columns, new mer- 
chandising outlets opened up 
to the dealer. 
One small instance of how this was 
done is evidenced by a recent in- 
vestigation conducted by the Class 
Journal Company’s Research De- 
pane. This was brought about 
y the sudden rise to importance of 
the farm tractor and the distributing 
problem brought up by this situa- 
tion. The results of the Class 


Journal rr a revealed facts 


that are of vital importance to every 
one interested in any phase of this 
industry. 

The tabulated results are on file at 
the offices of this Company and will 
be gladly shown to those interested. 
Only a great live organization could 
have foreseen and kept pace with 
such a radical change in an in- 
dustry. 


MOTOR WORLD 
INDUSTRIES e 


e EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO e 


_COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 


MOTOR BOAT 
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REAL HAND 
HAIR unit 1 MADE 


EOPLE stop and look at a pretty picture, 
but they do not look long unless it tells a 
story — 
Your window display must more than make 
the public stare—it must tell your story —it 
must demonstrate your goods, their purpose 
and desirability to such good effect that the 
instinct to buy is immediately aroused. 
The attention of the passer-by once arrested 
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“We have prepared a Portfolio of 
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teur salesmanship, sans hot air. 
It tells’ what the device is like 
and how it works. It shows every 
part inside and outside. It ex- 
plains how it meets the -prospect’s 
selfish needs. In short, old Bill 
the Booklet gives a therough dem- 
onstration of the article just as 
a salesman would, and when he 
gets all through he tells what the 
price is going to be. 

This seems to me. the proper 
division of responsibility between 
the sales letter and the enclosure. 
One should be the salesman, the 
other the demonstrator. 


LETTERS BOLSTER UP THE 
ENCLOSURES 


OTHER 


Mailing pieces in our particular 
case seem to be more productive 
when accompanied: by a letter. 
Why this is true I do not know, 
for it would seem easy to pre- 
pare a folder which would be 
both salesman and demonstrator, 
but the “fact remains that those 
having letters bring back the 
greater number of replies. How- 
ever, we find it is good policy to 
alternate, to send a form letter 
with enclosure under first-class 
postage and about ten days later 
follow it with an attractive mail- 
ing piece, then another letter and 
mailing piece after an interval of 
about two weeks, sometimes a 
third letter, and if that does not 
bring a reply the prospect is usu- 
ally dropped unless he happens to 
be on our permanent list com- 
posed of trades and professions 
which need our product. These 
are followed up at regular inter- 
vals by both letters and mailing 
pieces whether they reply or not. 

To go into the “little things” 
seven years have taught me about 
mailing pieces would be a tedious 
job, for we have hardly published 
a circular which has not taught 
me something, so I shall give a 
few general conclusions based on 
my experience, and you can take 
them for what they are worth as 
the findings of one man: 

Good clean composition and 
make-ready are indispensable no 
matter how seemingly unimpor- 
tant the job. The buying of 
“cheap” printing is a mistake 
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most direct-mail salesmen make 
when they first start’ out. No 
need to waste money on “fancy 
frills,” but every piece should be 
good of its kind. Whatever it 
costs to get your story across in 
proper form—that’s. what you 
should pay for each mailing piece 
whether it is $10 or $10,000. 
Economy is all right, but scrimp- 
ing is waste. 

Don’t go in for special folds 
and patent fastenings. If you 
want to make a splurge put your 
money into stock and extra col- 
ors. Board covers on_ booklets 
are a good “buy.” 

Blueprints printed by means of 
intaglio plates are good to show 
mechanical subjects. They appeal 
to engineers and mechanics. 

Beware of small type. Remem- 
ber that by the time most people 
have made enough money to be 
worth going after they have diffi- 
culty in reading below ten-point. 

Always keep in mind that your 
copy may come under the eye of 
your maiden aunt. Be as bright 
as you like, but don’t say any- 
thing which might offend her 
ideas of good taste. 

Be sure the container for your 
mailing piece is strong enough to 
insure it reaching its destination 
in good condition. Half the mail- 
ing pieces serit out are more or 
less damaged when they arrive. 


Doesn’t Want Sugar Adver- 
tised 


_ The United States Food 1 
tion “does not deem it good practice 


Administra- 


or advisable” for grocers to advertise 
sugar at this time. Such, at any rate, 
is the advice which the local adminis- 
trator for Mercer County, Pennsyl- 
vania, gave a grocer who applied to him 
for information on the administration’s 
attitude. 

The Modern Merchant and Grocery 
World states that a Philadelphia grocer 
recently had his store closed by the 
Food Administration for advertising 


. sugar through circulars. 


Hodgkins Studebaker 


Leaves 
Sales 


R. T. Hodgkins has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager of the Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind. He be- 
came general sales manager in 1915, 
having’ been promoted from assistant 
sales manager. 





Repeal of Sherman and Clayton Acts 
Asked by U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce 


Country-Wide Referendum Planned in Strong Effort to Repeal Sherman 
and Clayton Laws, Thus Securing War-Time Efficiency 


IG business will make a de- 

termined effort to secure the 
repeal of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton acts. 

Leading business men of the 
country expect to have a referen- 
dum among themselves on the 
subject of asking Congress to re- 
place the present anti-trust legis- 
lation by new and constructive 
laws which shall allow combina- 
tion to the limit. 

This was decided upon in the 
meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Chi- 
cago last week. 

Among the three thousand dele- 
gates, representing nearly five 
hundred thousand individual 
members and practically every 


big commercial enterprise in the 


country, there was not one single 
dissenting vote to this programme. 

It was the unanimous sense of 
the delegates that combination 
within proper limits should re- 
place industrial competition. 

The suggestion came from the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The main consideration behind 
it was that of war-time efficiency. 
It was declared that pooling and 
trade agreements are absolutely 
essential in order that capital and 
industry may get lined up prop- 
erly and unitedly in the solution 
of war-time industrial problems. 

The resolutions urged the 
closest scrutiny on the part of 
Congress of all proposals looking 
toward the control of industries. 

It was. insisted also that preser- 
vation of public utility companies 
was pre-eminently important and 
that sympathetic hearing should 
be given to their appeals for as- 
sistance and relief. 

The platform adopted by the 
meeting points out the seeming 
inconsistency between the object 
of the Sherman and Clayton acts 
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and the policy of the Government 
in adopting economic co-operation 
as a means of winning the war. 
The fact that the Sherman and 
Clayton acts require compulsory 
competition was declared to be a 
great obstacle in the way of busi- 
ness doing its very best to win the 
war. A regulated concert of eco- 
nomic action was strongly de- 
manded. 

As a matter of course the key- 
note of the whole convention was 
the war and the things business 
should do to help the country 
gain a complete victory. The dis- 
cussion was good tempered and 
dignified throughout, although 
there was no kid glove handling 
of war problems in the fear that 
somebody’s feelings might be hurt. 
Things were called by their proper 
names. Speakers roundly de- 
nounced German war-time cruel- 
ties, calling the Germans de- 
spoilers of cities, violators of 
women, murderers of babies and 
poisoners of wells. 

“Let us save and serve, for to- 
morrow we crush the Hun,” ad- 
vised Charles S. Hamlin, of Bos- 
ton, member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, speaking as_ the 
mouthpiece of Secretary McAdoo. 
“Compared with the Kaiser and 
his military oligarchy, Sitting 
Bull was a philanthropist and the 
late Mr. Moloch was a benevolent 
gentleman in slippers and spec- 
tacles.” 


THE PART BUSINESS PLAYS IN WIN- 
NING THE WAR 


Mr. Hamlin said that to win 
the war there are two absolutely 
necessary things which the Ameri- 
can people must make up their 
minds to do. 

1. Increase the production of 
necessities for war in the United 
States. ; 

2. Reduce the production and 
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consumption of luxuries and non- 
ssentials. 

“In other words,” he said, “this 
ar must be largely financed. out 
f the savings of the people. We 
ave a national wealth estimated, 

suppose, from $200,000,000,000 

» $250,000,000,009. Our income 
s estimated from $30,000,000,000 
» $50,000,000,000. Our net sav- 
ngs I have heard estimated as 
igh as $15,000,000,000. 

“Now, there are two extremes. 
We hear people say, ‘Business as 
isual.’ We hear others say, ‘Ab- 
olute destruction of non-essen- 
ials.’ I hope we can find a happy 
medium. Non-essentials should 
ve changed gradually to essentials. 
Labor should be gradually re- 
leased and mobilized and shifted 
from the non-essentials to the es- 
sentials. But when we talks of 
‘Business as usual’ we might as 
well say, ‘Let us eat, drink and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ 
Our motto should be, ‘Let us save 
and serve. for to-morrow we 
crush the Hun.’” 

But when a resolution came up 
declaring that all publications in 
the German language should be 
suppressed in America the thing 
was tabled, although by a very 


close vote. 
The discussion on this was ani- 
mated until F. <A. Seiberling, 


president of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, suggested 
that the convention in its patri- 
otic fervor might be getting into 
a little difficulty. Mr. Seiberling 
pointed out that the important 
thing to do with the alien in our 
midst was to Americanize him. 
He did not know how this Ameri- 
canization could be brought about 
except through the language the 
alien understands. 

Various speakers pointed out 
that the big problem before Amer- 
ica was that of fusing the races 
of the country so as to promote 
true national unity during both 
war and peace times. 

The convention declared that 
shipbuilding was the one great 


war measure to which everything 
else should be subordinated. 

The members had heard stirring 
addresses from Secretary Daniels, 
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Secretary Lane and Lord Read- 
ing. They had heard an appeal 
from former Premier Crawford 
Vaughn of South Australia, in 
which he declared that “For 
God’s sake hurry up” should be 
the slogan of all the allies in the 
matter of shipbuilding. The tre- 
mendous importance of the ship- 
building proposition was brought 
before the convention so impera- 
tively that the members hesitated 
not at all in urging the business 
men of America to devote their 
entire energies to aiding ship- 
to the extent of 


builders even 
making their private interests 
secondary. 


The resolution originated with 
the war shipping committee, of 
which Edward A. Filene, presi- 
dent of William Filene’s Sons 
Company, of Boston, is chairman. 
Mr. Filene has an office in Wash- 
ington and is giving his time to 
getting the aid of business men 
for the shipbuilding campaign. 

“When Chicago had its great 
fire,” said Mr. Filene, “every- 
body gave up his business. Every- 
body gave up all thought of any- 
thing else except to do what he 
could to help. 

“The present critical lack of 
ships is more dangerous than a 
hundred conflagrations. American 
energy and American willpower 
will rebuild every city that a 
conflagration destroys, and often 
rebuild it better, as Chicago 
proves. But if our bridge of 
ships is broken during the spring 
or summer, and there is danger 
that it may be, then it will take 
the rest of our lives, all our re- 
sources, and the lives and re- 
sources of the allied nations to 
repair that tragedy. 

“We are staking the lives of 
our soldiers on the faith that the 
American people will supply those 
ships and will not allow our boys 
to be without ammunition and 
supplies. It is a stirring thing 
we are doing. History will tell 
it as one of the grand events of 
time. Our taking this risk in an- 
swer to the call of our allies, in 
spite of the lack of ships, makes 
it one of the greatest adventures 
of history. 
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“We can supply the ships 
needed, we will supply those that 
are needed, but we can supply 
them only if, as individuals and 
especially in our functions as 
members of business, civic and 
philanthropic organizations,~ we 
pledge ourselves definitely, by 
vote and resolutions, to make all 
our private business secondary to 
helping the shipbuilders and the 
makers of ships’ parts. 

“We call upon the citizens of 
communities who have no need of 
taking in boarders that they take 
in shipworkers, because of the 
lack of buildings for the men, un- 
til the Government can provide 
quarters. In spite of the $50,- 
000,000 appropriation, it will be 
five or six months before these 
quarters can be made ready. 

“With regard to transporta- 
tion, we call upon communities to 
make sacrifices. Some of the men 
have to waste from two to four 
hours a day going to work and 
returning. If necessary the trans- 
portation systems should be given 
Owners of au- 


up to these men. 
tomobiles, if necessary, can do a 
splendid service by taking the men 
quickly to the yards.” 

The convention was thorough- 
ly sold on the concrete ship prop- 


osition after an address on the 
subject by Leslie Comyn, of San 
Francisco. It indorsed the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation’s 
recommendation to Congress that 
$50,000,000 be appropriated to 
construct concrete ships. 

The convention also declared 
for universal military training 
both as a policy of extreme mo- 
ment now and as essential to the 
progress and security of the nation 
in times of peace. Stirring resolu- 
tions favoring the Third Liberty 
Loan were adopted. 

The Chamber approved the ac- 
tion of the War Industries Board 
to stop the hoarding of materials 
intended for export after the war, 
and called upon the industries of 
the country to accept no order for 
the manufacture of materials, 
equipment and supplies intended 
for export until the purchaser had 
first procured from the War 
Trade Board an export license or 
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from the War Industries Board a 
permit to make such purchase.: 

It called on the War Industries 
Board to designate as soon as it 
feels justified what industries are 
essential for the conduct of the 
war. 

It urged the passage of a law 
providing for the payment of in- 
come, excess and other special 
war taxes in installments. 

Government control of prices 
was dealt with by a declaration 
that the fixing of -prices and con- 
trol of excess profits by taxation 
go hand in hand. Excess war 
profits were roundly denounced 
The convention expressed the be- 
lief that present tax laws should 
be amended and strengthened so 
as to make them entirely adequate 
to prevent abnormal and unrea- 
sonable profits as a result of war. 

The Government was urged to 
pass immediately necessary legis- 
lation allowing water power de- 
velopment. 

It was insisted that every pos- 
sible river, canal and _inter- 
coastal water route in the country 
should be utilized at the earliest 
possible moment for the move- 
ment of freight. 

In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note a prediction made 
before the convention by F. A. 
Seiberling. He declared that the 
more than four hundred thousand 
motor trucks now in use in the 
country had sounded the death 
knell for short line railroads. He 
quoted a reliable railroad author- 
ity as saying that within the last 
year only twenty-six miles of new 
main line roads had been built 
by that company. 

He advocated centralized au- 
thority and control of road build- 
ing with the view of providing 
roads capable of handling all the 
tonnage that motor truck equip- 
ment could handle. The conven- 
tion decided to urge Mr. McAdoo 
to give over to the control of a 
single competent individual the 
entire matter of operating and 
using railroad terminal facilities 
in each large city. 

Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, 
was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the organization. 
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Advertising Lineage 
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How Much Is an In- 


quiry Worth? 


ID you ever try to figure out 

how much a new customer is 
worth to you on the average, or 
what an inquiry is worth? 

During every building season 
we refer to cement dealers thou- 
sands of inquiries from people 
who have become interested in 
some form of concrete construc- 
tion after reading some of our 
advertising. For some time past 
we have followed the practice of 
not encouraging a man to write 
to us unless he is really interested 
in building something. By inclu- 
ding in our advertising a list of 
subjects on which we can give 
special information we are able 
to get most inquirers to tell us 
what they are thinking of build- 
ing. We send each inquirer a 
blueprint Service Sheet or some 
other special information when- 
ever possible, also a copy of our 
96-page handbook on _ concrete 
construction and then tell him of 
the nearest dealer who can. sup- 
ply him cement. 

It is interesting to see the dif- 
ferent ways in which such inquir- 
ies are handled by dealers. Some 
dealers get in touch with all these 
prospects immediately and report 
that a good percentage of them 
turn into sales. Other dealers tell 
us that they do not think that 
inquiries amount to much—that 
they are glad to sell people cement 
if they will come around when 
ready to buy, but have no time to 
spend in following up inquiries. 

Sometime ago we sent a special 
letter to a number of inquirers 
who had communicated with us 
during the preceding two months. 
This special letter asked these in- 
quirers if we gave all the infor- 
mation they wanted; if they had 
gotten into touch with our dealer 
or if our dealer had gotten into 
touch with them; if they had 
bought cement; and if they had 
not, what they were planning to 
build and when they expected to 
.start work. Thirty-nine replies 
were received and I assure you 
that they made interesting read- 
ing. Eleven out of the thirty- 
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nine say that they have either got- 
ten into touch with cement deal- 
ers or that the dealers had com- 
municated with them. Nine tell 
us that they have bought Alpha 
Cement and two mention that they 
have bought other brands. The 
most significant thing to me is 
that twenty-nine of the thirty- 
nine either say that they have 
bought cement or tell us definitely 
what they are planning to build 
and about when they expect to be- 
gin operations. I confess that I 
am agreeably surprised at the lat- 
ter percentage, for even if this 
percentage is better than the av- 
erage, if from one-half to two- 
thirds of the people who write us 
in response to our various forms 
of advertising are planning to 
purchase cement in the near fu- 
ture, surely no dealer could find 
better prospects to work on for 
new business. If you sent a man 
outside to work up extra business 
for you he would be a fortunate 
man indeed to find one in every 
four that he called on a live 
prospect for business. 

I know from what I have seen 
of the dealer’s side of the cement 
business that he is a busy man, 
but I hope to see the day when 
instead of having eleven out of 
thirty-nine prospects tell us that 
they are in touch with the dealer 
we will get word that they were 
all in touch with the dealer; for 
no matter how hard we, in the 
manufacturing end, work or how 
much instructive information we 
send out on concrete construction, 
there is no question but that at 
the last the dealer can do more 
than anyone else to close sales. 
It is hard to tell what an inquiry 
is worth to a cement manufactur- 
er, but I should say that if we 
could be certain of starting a new 
user of cement we could afford to 
pay one to three dollars for an 
inquiry. —S. Roranp Hatt, in 

“Alpha Aids.” 


Edward Hall Joins Vreeland 
Press 


Edward Hall has become an _asso- 
ciate 0 Vreeland, Advertising. 
Inc., New York, operating the Vreeland 
Advertising Press. 
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Direct Mail Work 
On a War Basis 


] Keeping jobs open for salesmen in Government 


service. 


2 Making up for transportation difficulties of the 
salesmen by doing more development work through 
well planned direct mail advertising. 


3 Cooperating with the spirit of the times by carrying 
out the Government’s suggestion to short-cut and 
speed up all work. 


The Addressograph is 10 times faster 
than typewriter for filling-in letters to 
match and addressing silat it folders, 
mailing cards, labels. 


An attachment for selecting any partic- 
ular class of names from a general list is 
just one of the advantages of Addresso- 
graph equipment. 


Hand machines that set on the desk along- 
side the typewriter, as low as $50. Larger 
machines to handle big lists, and a va- 
riety of attachments to meet special war- 
time requirements. 


Addressogfaph 


913 West 
. Van Buren St, a PRINTS FROM TYPE Chicago, Ill. 
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The Commercial Quality Bond Paper whose 
Howard Bon strength does not yield to any competitive grade 


HOWARD BOND 


WATERMARKED 
Tear It HE brilliancy ofits pure white shade is 


acquired in the process of manufac- 
Compare It ture by the use of water which has 

Test It been filtered through Nature's everlasting 
sieve. The firmness of Howarp Bonp 
is made possible by using the world’s best 


Specify It and most carefully selected stock of definite 
9 quality and uniformity. 











and you will always 


@ Favor us by making an every-angle compari- 

: son with higher priced Bond papers and the de- 

and Cotors ready tor im- cision will be that you insist that your stationery 

mediate distribution. requirements shall always be on the paper that has 

SAMPLE BOOK _ impressed the office forces of America with its 
sent upon request. great value. 


Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 


Complete stock in Waite 






































In Great Britain 


men between 18 and 61 cannot 

a i Fate be employed in certain busi- 
yaaa nesses. The war has already 
made serious inroads here on 
the selling forces. Future laws 
may still further lessen avail- 
able salesmen, which points to 
a probable increase in the use 
of direct-by-mail advertising. 
In which case you will find our 
Quality Service a profitable 
and time-saving factor in pro- 
. ducing results. 


H. A. GATCHEL C. A. STINSON 
President Vice-President 


Gatchel & Manning 


Photo-Engravers 
Opp. Old Independence Hall 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Firestone and His 
Organization 


(Continued from page 6) 
xports. As president, Mr. Fire- 
tone appointed a War Service 
soard to work with the United 
states Government. The Rubber 
\ssociation stands for a fine 
spirit of co-operation among the 
ndividual members. 

Some of his activities in con- 
ection with the war are espe- 
‘ially interesting at the present 
‘ime. On the Firestone tract ad- 
joining the factory over $14,000 
worth of produce was raised last 
summer. Mr. Firestone paid the 
expense of putting this in shape 
for cultivation, and the whole 
proposition was placed on a prac- 
tical business basis. A_ time 
clock was installed and a gar- 
lener appointed as superintend- 
ent. All work and results were 
carefully checked. 

The figures are surprising. 
Each individual harvested vege- 
tables which, translated into time, 
showed a return of ninety-four 
cents an hour. The United States 
Food Administration has en- 
dorsed the Firestone plan of prac- 
tical war gardening, and be- 
lieve that Mr. Firestone intends 
to publish a pamphlet on the 
benefits of this “Win the War” 
activity. 

This patriotic work of the Fire- 
stone company reflects the en- 
thusiasm of its president for the 
normal and natural things of life. 
He likes the soil. Near Colum- 
biana, Ohio, 75 miles from Akron, 
he owns the farm where he was 
born fifty years ago, and he main- 
tains it just as he always knew 
it. It is only a step from the 
turmoil of his success back to his 
very boyhood itself. For most 
of us those days are memories 
only, but he can go home to the 
self-same bed ; indeed, up to with- 
in a year or two he could find 
his mother waiting for him on the 
doorstep. 

He grew up there, but longed 
for business and planned to get 
into it through bookkeeping 
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Hence he graduated from a busi- 
ness school in Cleveland. A 
chance opened in a Columbus 
coal office, and after a year at 
this he had an opportunity to go 
on the road, at fifty dollars a 
month and expenses, selling ex- 
tracts of various kinds. At one 
town he was held up nearly a 
week because his pay check didn’t 
come, and he recalls that he spent 
his last fifty cents on a telegram 
asking for money. Now when he 
goes through this town he looks 
with pensive eyes on the old 
hotel. 

He says, however, that he saved 
$300 that year, and then longed 
for better things, and _ quit. 
Through a relative at the Colum- 
bus Buggy Company’s plant he 
went there as shipping clerk. His 
greatest regret over this place is 
that he lived on “sinkers” and 
coffee at a little restaurant across 
the street, and played temporary 
havoc with his digestion. 

He was sent to Des Moines to 
represent the company, and then 
to Detroit. The buggy business 
gave him an opportunity to in- 
dulge his love for horses, and he 
acquired quite a stable. The ad- 
ventures of David Harum were 
in line with his own. 


ADVERTISING FROM THE START 


He rode in the first rubber- 
tired buggy in Detroit, and one 
night in 1894, while dining with 
an acquaintance, he remarked 
that the rubber business would 
be a good one to get into. His 
friend said he knew of a little 
plant in Chicago that could be 
bought cheap, and a day or so 
‘later the two of them went to 
Chicago, inspected the plant, and 
bought it for $1,500. taking in a 
third partner with $1,000. After 
paying preliminary expenses they 
had about $1,000 in working capi- 
tal. This plant, which made hard 
rubber buggy tires, had a tussle 
for several months, but finally 
got the tire business of some 
large carriage makers and began 
to prosper. 

The seeds of the Firestone ad- 
vertising ‘were sown in_ those 
days in small newspaper space 
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that was carefully checked for 
results. 

A block away was the plant of 
the Imperial Rubber Company. 
One day the proprietor offered to 
sell at the inventory price, about 
$15,000. Mr. Firestone looked 
over the shop and saw a good 
thing, but he and his partners had 
little money. They got an op- 
tion on the place, went to Detroit 
immediately, and, after some 
strenuous adventures, succeeded 
in getting a man to put up $10,000 
on condition that he have a one- 
third interest in the two concerns. 

Mr. Firestone seems to have 
been cultivating his business im- 
agination even then. In studying 
the big industries we are often 
reminded of the role imagination 
has played. Without it men would 
not have the vision and courage 
to undertake such great adven- 
tures into the future. 

This little Chicago enterprise 
made contracts for rubber on an 
extraordinary scale. Mr. Fire- 
stone went to Akron to negoti- 
ate for the entire output of the 
Goodyear Company and the India 
Rubber and Diamond Rubber 
Companies. 


A BUSINESS FOUNDED ON 
IMAGINATION 


train 


While waiting for his 
back to Chicago at two o’clock 


in the morning he sat at the 
lunch counter in the Akron Union 
Depot and completed the deal by 
which his Chicago tire company 
was to buy $500,000 worth of ma- 
terial from Akron manufactur- 
ers. The little old Akron depot 
remains as it was in those days, 
but the interests and activities of 
Mr. Firestone have expanded 
even beyond his own dreams. 

It is apparent that Mr. Fire- 
stone’s imagination proved -true 
to realities. The Chicago busi- 
ness was sold within a few years 
for $1,250,000, out of which the 
partners got $250,000 in cash. Mr. 
Firestone worked for the new 
company a little while, but its 
policies didn’t suit him and he 
went back to the farm for a va- 
cation. Soon afterward he 
drifted into Akron, with a rest- 
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less desire to get back into th: 
business. For, a short time he 
had a salaried position, but hi: 
employers, finding the carriag: 
tire business no sinecure, decidec 
to drop that department. Mr 
Firestone took it over. He hac 
no factory, his product being 
made to order. 

Some men always seem to be 
going out after things, and Mr 
Firestone is in this category. He 
wanted a factory where he could 
control methods and quality, and 
so he bought an old iron foun- 
dry for $4,500. This was equipped 
with second-hand machinery, and 
under the ownership of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, newly organized by Mr. 
Firestone, the plant began mak- 
ing carriage tires in 1902. There 
were a dozen men in the factory, 
and in the office one clerk and a 
bookkeeper. The first advertis- 
ing was an illustrated catalogue 
called “Facts.” 

The automobile era was begin- 
ning, and the company undertook 
experiments with pneumatic tires, 
and then began making them. 
The market proved an avalanche 
—almost a boomerang, for the 
snares of financing, labor and fac- 
tory methods called for .clear 
thinking and the upbuilding of an 
organization capable of handling 
them. 

The first little factory sufficed 
for two years; then came a two- 
story addition; then a four-storv 
one. In 1912 the company moved 
to its present site, and had a new 
factory four stories high and 
three hundred feet long, with 
three wings and nearly a thou- 
sand employees. This plant was 
thought sufficient for ten years, 
but scarcely was it occupied be- 
fore the call came for more room. 
Building followed building, and 
the establishment grew faster 
than quarters could be provided. 

When Mr. Firestone saw the 
business outstripping anything he 
had dared to imagine he realized 
the necessity of holding the rami- 
fications of. its growth under ab- 
solute control. So, for one thing, 
he set his imagination at work. 
He anticipated the buildings he 
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You think you know 
something you don’t 


There are still some 
business men, executives, 
department heads, live wires 
in different lines of business, 
who think they know all about, 
the Multigraph when they don’t 
know the first thing aboutit. You 
yourself may not know anything 
at all about the Multigraph or you 
may have an idea it’s merely a de- 
vicefor printing typewritten letters. 


But letusshow you some- 


thing. Pullafive-dollar bill out 
of your pocket and look at thesig- 
nature. If it’sanational bank note 
the chances are that signature was 
printed on the Multigraph. Pick 
up the catsup bottle on your table. 
Its label was probably printed on 
the Multigraph. When your wife 
buys a new corset the label she 
finds attached to it was in all like- 
lihood printed on the Multigraph. 
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Liberty Bond coupons 
are dated on the Multi- 
graph, pasteboard boxes are 
printed on the Multigraph, 
the paper strips on the inside of 
cigar boxes, and many times the 
wood sides of the cigar box itself, 
are printed on the Multigraph. 
The imprinting or “‘over-printing”’ 
on internal revenue stamps and the cancel- 


ling of internal revenue stamps are both 
done with the Multigraph. 


Everywhere you go, and 
on almost everything you 


“buy, you see the work of the rapid- 


fire Multigraph. Infact,if yousee 
any label or tag or moderate-sized 
carton or wrapper or pasteboard 
box or paper bag that is not printed 
on the Multigraph, it’s because the 
man who paid for the job thinks he 
knows when he doesn’t and is therefore 
still groping in the dark, not realizing the 
speed and the savings the Multigraph ac- 
complishes. Mailthe coupon. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 











The Multigraph Sen- 
766--- 


i 
for is $716 to 
Mult 
hand 


ii h Junior, 
driven, $190 and 
up. Easy payments. 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
1820 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

If I’min the dark on the Multigraph, 
I’m willing to see the light. 


Ourlineis___ a 
Name. -” 
Official Position 
Firm sis : 

~ Street Address 


Town___ 


Get a MUY/LI/LGRAP/T 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper— The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard 
for strength, finish, sizing, color and 
packing is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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would need for years to come by 
having built a miniature of the 
future plant as he saw it. This 
was placed in his office, where for 
two years he spent a good deal 
of time on it, using it as a sort 
of laboratory for working out 
factory efficiency, and giving a 
great deal of time to the elimina- 
tion of waste. He took different 
colored strings and drew them 
through this toy plant, curving 
them in and out, mapping inte- 
riors and routing the path of the 
material and product. To-day 
the vast output follows the trail 
of those colored strings. 

The same policy of anticipa- 
tion is carried out now, except 
that the model of the future 
plants is many times larger than 
the first—vastly larger than his 
private office itself. I saw it on 
an upper floor. Every detail of 


proposed buildings and yards is 
thus worked out, years ahead. 


RECOGNIZES IMPORTANCE OF MAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Firestone saw, when the 
landslide of sales first hit him, 
that any success, to be permanent, 
would have to be mapped and 
charted in all departments. One 
of the greatest problems’ was 
labor. A few years ago he found 
that the labor turnover was from 
fifteen to twenty per cent a 
month, and thus to maintain a 
force of 1,000 men it was neces- 
sary to hire, say, 2,400 men during 
the year. Absentees often aggre- 
gated twenty per cent a month. 

An Industrial Service Depart- 
ment was installed and studies 
made into the causes. First the 
rotating shifts were changed into 
permanent ones, so that the older 
men could work days and the 
newer men might gradually get 
into day work. 


Then an innovation in the’ fac-~° 


tory management was made, the 
power of discharge being taken 
away from foremen and given to 
department managers and super- 
intendents; later it was taken 
from these and vested solely in 
the Superintendent of Labor, the 
lesser executives retaining only 
the power of suspension. Mr. 
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Firestone reasoned that much of 
this labor turnover had been due 
to unskilful handling of men. He 
saw hundreds of causes that had 
been operating to set up antag- 
onism. Men had come and gone 
in a steady procession because 
some of those above them had not 
been discerning enough to use 
their abilities intelligently, and it 
was estimated that the cost of 
breaking in each new man was 
from twenty-five dollars up. 

The labor turnover dropped to 
less than three per cent a month. 
It is true that since the war began 
the labor turnover thas increased, 
many causes being responsible. 

When the foremen had the right 
of discharge, nearly 100 men were 
let out each week; when depart- 
ment heads had it, twenty-five; 
when this power was centered in 
th Superintendnt of Labor only 
five men were discharged in one 
period of ten weeks. Promotions 
are now made through this de- 
partment. 

Mr. Firestone, from the begin- 
ning, spent much time personally 
in studying this subject of man- 
development, which is one of the 
greatest problems in building an 
organization. His ideas can be il- 
lustrated by an anecdote. Once a 
question came up that involved 
some technical points on rubber. 

“T do not consider myself quali- 
fied to handle the subject,” he 
said. “My business is to find men 
of the right kind and to fit them 
to the work suited to their abilities 
and ambitions. Having done this, 
I consider it unnecessary to know 
a great deal personally about the 
rubber business.” 

He has always found it fascinat- 
ing to study the reasons for men’s 
failures and successes, and this 
idea has been inculcated in his or- 
ganization. If men don’t make 
good in one department they are 
referred back to the employment 
office and placed in some other ca- 
pacity. About six per cent of the 
men are thus transferred. Many 
employees have been taken from 
strenuous work, when they began 
to fall behind in their records, and 
given operations less severe. 

The rule he lays down is that 
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superintendents. and  foremen 
should try to put themselves on a 
level with the workers, at least 
from a_ psychological. standpoint, 
and look up into the organization 
instead of looking down into the 
labor force. He believes that if 
he treats men right, and shows his 
confidence in them, he can trust 
them. He looks on each worker 
as a possible liability if not han- 
dled right. 

The Firestone Industrial Service 
includes more things than I can 
name here. For instance, it looks 
after the legal affairs of em- 
ployees, helps men in personal and 
domestic matters, and looks up 
absent men. The Housing Bureau 
locates houses, furnished and un- 
furnished rooms, and_ boarding 
places. Educational classes are 
maintained. There are hospitals, 
dental clinics, and similar welfare, 
though the word “welfare” is not 
in favor. “Industrial Service” fits 
the work better. Eighty-five per 
cent of the wall space in the newer 
buildings is of glass, and the sani- 
tation is the most advanced. 


A fine clubhouse was presented 
to the organization in 1916 by Mr. 


Firestone. Here the men can take 
a plunge in a big swimming pool 
for five cents, or get a shave for 
ten. They can bowl for a nickel, 
or eat a square meal for twenty or 
thirty cents. Over 5,000 meals are 
served daily. 

The Auditorium holds over 
2,000 and is used as a theatre, con- 
vention hall, ballroom and general 
community and Akron city center. 
Each man pays for what he gets. 
The club membership dues are 
two dollars a year. 

Perhaps I can best express the 
close relation existing between Mr. 
Firestone and his men by citing 
the title of a song sung at an audi- 
torium gathering: “They Say That 
Old Firestone Ain’t Got Any 
Style.” Democracy is the ruling 
spirit. 

IN CLOSE TOUCH WITH THE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. Firestone is democratic 
from inclination as well as from 
policy. He likes to take his fac- 
tory superintendents and foremen 
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out to the old homestead farm, 
and sometimes hundreds of them 
go together in automobiles. 

The Firestone library struck me 
as peculiarly characteristic of the 
team work in the organization. It 
has more than a thousand business 
books and about twice that num- 
ber of volumes dealing with both 
technical and general subjects. 
The librarian keeps a record of all 
books used. by department heads. 
If he finds that an executive is not 
using books that might help him 
he calls attention to the fact. The 
librarian furnishes much material 
to executives to aid them in laying 
out constructive plans. The li- 
brary is a.valuable: source from 
which the entire organization may 
obtain information essential in do- 
ing better business. 

Mr. Firestone has a habit of 
dropping into various departments 
from time to time to see how 
things are going. A department 
head told me he never knew when 
the chief might come around and 
ask some perplexing question, so 
he considered it necessary to be 
prepared. He said to me: 

“Mr. Firestone has a faculty of 
making himself a fine, helpful in- 
fluence just in this way.” 

A year or two ago a stock dis- 
tribution plan was put into effect, 
after a study of the methods of 
fifty-odd big corporations. All 
employees were offered Firestone 
common at par, although the stock 
was listed about fifty above. The 
number of shares sold to each em- 
ployee was based on length of 
service, and the methods of pay- 
ment were cash, part deferred, or 
all deferred, with interest at six 
per cent. Practically every worker 
has made a request for the maxi- 
mum number of shares, and at the 
last stockholders’ meeting, at- 
tended by several thousand, nine- 
ty-five per cent of those present 
were employees. 

One of the greatest of Mr. Fire- 
stone’s activities has been the es- 
tablishment of Firestone Park, 
residential section within walking 
distance of the factory. It em- 
braces hundreds of acres, and 
many hundreds of homes have 
been built. These are erected to 


. 
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order and sold to employees on 
small monthly payments, but out- 
siders may purchase houses on 
slightly different terms. 

In the company’s advertising 
Mr. Firestone likes “show me” 
copy. Perhaps that is one reason 
for the motion-picture stunts. One 
episode posed for the film was 
something as follows: 

An automobile owner in the 
country adjacent to Lake Erie had 
emergency need, on the road, for 
a tire. He telephoned a Firestone 
dealer, who commandeered an ice- 
boat, and within twenty minutes 
the tire was in the hands of the 
customer. This made a splendid 
film, and was shown in the daily 
news features of the picture 
theatres of Cleveland and through- 
out Ohio. 

Another film was “The Link,” 
picturized from a story printed in 

“Firestone,” one of the company’s 
house-organs. The so-called link 
was the advertising, and the film 
depicted new methods of merchan- 
dising a firm’s advertising to its 
sales force. It has been shown 
to half a million people at sales- 
men’s meetings, scores of concerns 
calling for it. 

Still another film showed a 
Firestone test fleet that made a 
tour from Akron through Pitts- 
burgh, Washington; New York 
and Boston. The picture was 
called “Over the Roads to War,” 
and was shown in fifteen hundred 
theatres in the towns along the 
route. In New York City one 
hundred and twenty-five theatres 
used it. Mr. Firestone himself 
was in some of the pictures, and 
Governor Whitman of New York 
State was shown welcoming the 
fleet to Albany. 

I understand that this cam- 
paign included the distribution of 
a large quantity of advertising lit- 
erature in most of the towns 
through which the fleet passed in 
its five-weeks’ tour. 


Mr. Firestone believes that ad-_ 


vertising which helps the user of a 
product also helps the seller. This 
policy was reflected in a cam- 
naign to “stop abusing your tires.” 
The copy bore Mr. Firestone’s 
likeness and signature, and the 
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theme was the saving of millions 
of dollars by car owners every 
year—wasted through negligence 


‘and ignorance. 


In all this organization work 
Mr. Firestone is the central figure 

either the actual or the unseen 
influence. 


Germans Buying Swiss Trade- 
Marks, Says Irwin 


Will Irwin, on his return from 
Europe recently, where he had been 
acting as correspondent for American 
magazines, gave an interview in which 
he stated that there was great likeli- 
hood that the Germans would enter the 
world’s market after the war disguised 
under Swiss trade-marks. 

He was discussing the likelihood of 
a German drive thtough Switzerland 
into France. He said that for some 
time past German interests had been 
busy buying up power rights in Switzer- 
land and were also active in taking over 
Swiss trade-marks which had _ interna- 
tional standing. He strongly believed, 
from evidence he had observed, that 
the Germans were making their plans 
to ship their goods to present enemy 
countries under these Swiss trade-marks, 
and he thought it likely that the Ger- 
mans would resort to subterfuge, mak- 
ing the goods in Germany, forwarding 


‘them to Switzerland, and thence to the 


four quarters of the world. 

Mr. Irwin’s testimony is especially 
interesting in connection with the state- 
ment which has been frequently made 
that the Germans have already pur- 
chased well-known Danish, Swedish and 
Norwegian trade-marks. 


Quebec Merchants Confer with 
Consumers 
The merchants of Quebec City held a 


joint meeting with the local ouse- 
wives’ League at the City Hall recently 
for the purposes of discussing the ‘‘Cash 
and Carry System.” The league sug 
gested that this system be introduced 
and that the consumers be given the 
full benefit of the saving thus effected. 
The merchants asked for more time to 
discuss the matter and promised that 
the system would be adopted if it was 
found that a saving would result. 


Stortz With Schwartz Electric 
Company 


H. W. Stortz, for many years with 
the Edison Storage Battery Company, 
Orange, N. J., has been appointed vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the Swartz Electric Company, Indian- 
apolis, manufacturer of lighting plants. 
With the Edison company Mr. Stortz 
served as sales manager of the mine- 
lamp department, of the industrial truck 
and tractor department and of the 
house-lighting department. 
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\2 We Ace Ni ot Advertising 


ee Age! Business—Now 


We have as much as we can 
handle without slackening on 
quality. But our steady growth 
(the result of recommendations 
only) demands more space. 


Remember us as makers of first-class 
color-plates. When our new equip- 
ment is in we hope to serve you. 


THE TRICHROMATIC ENGRAVING Co. 
461 Eighth Avenue - - - New York City 
J. H. Tryon C. A. Grotz 
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HOW CAN I SAVE ON CATALOG 
EXPENSES? 


A vital question this, for publishers of big catalogs. 
But the answer is right inside the catalog—in the paper. 





We make a super light enamel book paper that fits the 
catalog user’s needs perfectly. We call it 


“FEATHERCOAT” 


You will find this paper a money saver, not only on 
initial cost but in reduced mailing expense. 


Made in the basis weight 25x38—46 lbs. A perfect 


catalog paper for colors or black and white. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 


CHICAGO KALAMAZOO New York 
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Suppose Your Salesmen Were 
Real Merchants 


Weuldn’t Your Dealers Then Feel a Sense of Loyalty?—Salesmen Who 
Had the Behind-the-Counter Viewpoint 


By Frederick C. Kuhn 


L OWN in the southern part of 
Georgia there is. a patent- 
medicine drummer who has a 
peculiar strangle-hold on his re- 
tail trade. 

At first glance you would sus- 
pect him of being an animated 
testimonial of the “before taking” 
variety, for he certainly upsets 
the regular dope about pep, punch 
and personality. 

Yet each New Year’s Eve, as 
the annual sales totals are added 
up, he romps home an easy win- 
ner. It is a most uncanny habit 
he has had for ’steen years. 

The secret of his success is 
simple—so much that it sounds 
bromidic. He is not merely a 
peddler of pink pills—he is a ped- 
dler of ideas. 

Professional confidences pre- 
vent me from mentioning the 
name of his alcoholic exhilarator. 
But it is one of those that barely 
get by, and where a few flexible 
State laws permit, competition is 
carried on as a species of guerilla 
warfare. 

But old Steve Tompkins romps 
home because he knows more 
than merchandise. He knows 
merchandising. 

If a druggist intends to remodel 
his store and puzzles about the 
placing of the ice cream counter, 
he waits until Steve comes 
around. If he wants a hunch for 
a mystery window or a new 
wrinkle for a Saturday special, 
Steve is his little manual of sell- 
ing dope which is sedulously con- 
sulted. 

Now here is the moral. Steve 
Tompkins was never a “born 
salesman.” Which is more, he 
apparently could never cultivate 
what your psychologists call a 
selling personality. And the less 
said about his goods, the better. 
Realizing these handicaps—which 
would crush many men—he has 
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pioneered a new trail and so 
studied the retailer’s problems 
that he has become an itinerant 
symposium of merchandising ad- 
vice. He makes good in a rather 
roundabout fashion, because every 
druggist on the territory respects 
his knowledge —and_ incidentally 
purchases his emasculated nose- 
paint out of sheer gratitude. 

Now suppose old Steve sold 
your line. How much better 
chance he would have. And sup- 
pose he had the grace and charm 
of manner of your dubbiest cub 
salesman ! 

Twist the idea around and you 
get my point. How much better 
would your staff of human dyna- 
mos be if—as Steve is—they were 
trained merchandise men who 
could look at things from both 
sides of the counter, and teach 
your customers to give better 
service to their trade. For, from 
a purely commercial point of 
view, you are interested in hav- 
ing your dealers efficient, because 
the most efficient dealer sells the 
most merchandise. 


MADE A REAL MERCHANDISER OF A 
ONE-HORSE ACCOUNT 


Take a case that cropped up in 
Pennsylvania last year. The local 


agent of a_ well-known paint 
manufacturer had handled the 
line for eight years. Sales were 
increasing each season, but it was 
a one-mouse power proposition— 
not at all’ commensurate with 
trade possibilities. There was a 
change in traveling men and a 
new chap who had clerked in a 
paint shop was put in charge. 
Right away he diagnosed the rea- 
son for slim sales. The agent 
was a contractor who used most 
of the stuff himself. What little 
he sold at retail would hardly 
paint a doll’s house. 

Now this had been going on 
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right under the old salesman’s 
nose for years. He sensed that 
something was wrong, yet he was 
so stale on the job and ignorant 
of merchandising principles that 
matters would have drooled in- 
definitely. 

But no sooner did the new 
salesman hit the town than he 
had a regular Hague Conference 
with the merchant. In a few 
well-chosen words he told him 
that for years he had passed up 
all the profitable retail trade—be- 
cause his store was hardly the 
place shoppers would care to 
visit, because he had no retail 
selling staff and business was 
gravitating across the street. 

You can’t always get away with 
it so easily, but this chap knew 
his business and in fifteén minutes 
the merchant told him to make a 
list of recommendations which 
would be followed to the letter. 
This list included new counters, 
new floor covering, re-arrange- 


ment of electric lights, window 
background and -fixtures—in fact, 
reburnishing and re- 


complete 
decoration. 

The salesman knew how to do 
it, and the retailer kept his word. 
Not only that; he became so en- 
thusiastic that he persuaded his 
wife to take charge of the deco- 
rative end of the business. So 
now this particular town is 
pointed out as one of the bright 
spots on the territory. Business 
is increasing, not because of the 
salesman’s knowledge of his 
goods, but because of his knowl- 
edge of merchandising. 

Now take such a_ hackneyed 
subject as the mail-order traffic. 
In the country towns it is be- 
coming a more serious problem 
every day. Yet all that most 
salesmen do is knock it as an 
institution. They don’t know how 
to make a comparison of the 
goods, or a study of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such 
methods of purchasing. One sales- 
man who sells washing machines 
in eastern Michigan found his 
trade slipping behind because of 
the inroads of catalogue firms. He 
was too good a business man to 
carol that pathetic old dirge, en- 
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titled “Won’t you please buy at 
home ?”—without a definite, con- 
crete reason. 

In digging around for facts, he 
discovered that this town was the 
nearest buying center for farmers 
living within a radius of fifteen 
miles. Moreover, he _ reasoned 
that nowadays the farmer is a 
pretty busy individual and won’t 
come to town when he can just as 
well shop via catalogue. And this, 
of course, included the purchase 
of groceries, boots and_ shoes, 
clothing, etc., as well as washing 
machines. 

It was a chance suggestion that 
solved a big part of the problem. 
The salesman recommended the 
formation of a local shopping 
bureau to which a farmer could 
telephone his order and have it 
delivered complete. The man on 
the job would distribute it among 
a half dozen merchants and the 
one having charge of that par- 
ticular route would see the order 
reached its destination promptly. 


FINANCIAL D°RECTION WAS THIS 
MERCHANT'S NEED 


In another case, a merchant 
who had always paid his bills 
promptly, began to slide. He got 
hard up. Ordinarily the credit 
man would have unleashed his 
series of hungry past-due letters 
which conclude with that sympa- 
thetic phrase: “In the absence of 
check by 15th we shall send 
draft.” But the matter was re- 
ferred to the salesman for per- 
sonal investigation. 

Because he knew merchandis- 
ing, he sensed that behind the 
merchant’s failure to discount 
bills there must be some funda- 
mental trouble. He realized—as 
most men don’t—that in these 
days of war prices the retailers’ 
stock represents an investment of 
from a third to a half more than 
in 1914. So he probed below the 
surface and discovered that like- 
wise the accounts receivable were 
proportionately greater. 

Obviously there was but one 
thing to do, and the salesman did 
it. He planned a collection sys- 
tem for the retailer; to help him 
get his money so he could pay 
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\ V4 HEN red tape is cut the 
load falls back on the 
fibre of personal reliability. 
This element has become 
traditional here during 40 
years of agency work. In 
Such an organization a verbal 
order is as sure of faithful 
execution as one guarded 
with all the formalities. 
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One year is the life of a City Direc- 


tory. Everyday in that year thous- 
ands of business men all over the country 
search its classified sections to find where 
nationally advertised goods may be purchased. 
City Directory (“Reference”) Advertising is the 
completing girder in the bridge between dealer 
and consumer and should be part of all national 
campaigns. You can cover the country through 
one source—the Association. Write for details. 


Association of American Directory Publishers Me 
87 Third Ave., New York City 2 


KDOMOMEKS 


ZEEE Consulted by. 
ousands Daily 
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Count These Lines 


How Long Did It Take? 


Now Count These 


TRUK TKK. 


How Much Quicker? 


The number is the same in the two 
cases. Arrangement mz ikes the dif- 
ference in time. There is the same 
relative difference in time-saving 
between a littered, disarranged desk 
and one equipped with one or more 


HORN “Instant” DESK FILES. 


Instant 


DESK FILES 


keep the papers on all pending matters in com- 
pact, convenient form—instantly accessible, in 
dexed A to Z, 1 to 31, or with celluloid-covered 
removable index tabs for special classification. 
The pocket pages hold papers securely but 
without gripping. 3 


No. Pages Size Over-All Index Price 


16 Letter 10 %xi2 Changeable $2.00 
28 Letter 10%x12 . toZ 2.25 

8 32 Letter 10%x12 1 to 31 

19 16 Legal 10%x15 2 Changeable 

17 28 Legal 10%xl5'% AtoZ 

18 32 Legal 10%x15% 1 to 31 


Many other styles, all sizes. in free catalog. 
(sk your dealer or send coupon. 


HOR® 











W.C. Horn, Bro. & Co.( Est. 1846 541-547 Pearl St.,N.Y.C. 
Piease send me Desk File No. 7, 8, 9, 17, 

18, 19 (cross out any not wanted), with the 

understanding that it may be returned within 
days if not satisfactory. I enclose 


Name 


Address 














his bills. Moreover, he advised 
a discount-for-cash policy with 
interest for book accounts which 
would help the merchant keep his 
head above the financial mael- 
strom. All this, of course, took 
a Sunday morning, but the sales- 
man realized that ultimately he 
would profit from this service. 

These few examples are noth 
ing rare. Rather they are typical 
Similar instances are bobbing up 
every day—only the average 
salesman fails to notice them. 
And of course he cannot suggest 
a cure when he cannot even diag- 
nose the trouble. 

Poor old Steve Tompkins never 
attended a sales convention, but 
he read books on retail costs 
and selling plans and studies bus- 
iness articles, and that is some- 
thing every man on your traveling 
force can do. 


Credit Men Fight 
Frauds 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men Monday launched 
a vigorous campaign against 
“crooked business men who have 
been reaping a fortune through 
illegal trade practices.” The as- 
sociation’s department of investi- 
gation and prosecution announced 
that it was determined to’ elimi- 
nate the frauds that have been in- 
creasing under war conditions, 
and that have become a factor in 
producing the high cost of serv- 
ice. 

“The situation brought about by 
the war has increased the num- 
ber of commercial frauds,” says 
a statement issued by F. Brown 
Snyder, chairman of the com- 
mittee, who points out that the 
present drive is aimed to reduce 
the losses of legitimate tradesmen 
and prevent unfair competition. 
Once the trade crooks are wiped 
out there will be a decline in the 
present high prices of .merchan- 
dise, the statement holds. 

Calling upon the 140 local credit 
associations throughout the 
United States to co-operate, Mr. 
Snyder has sent communications 
asking that they take part in the 
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educational work of conveying 

untry the information that the 
jvestigation and prosecution de- 
partment is at their command to 
jollow up all reports of cases in 
\hich there appears to be evi- 
cence of commercial fraud. Im- 
niediately upon hearing of such 

stances, the department will as- 
ign a representative to look after 
he matter and if the evidence 

arrants to prosecute. No set- 
lements will be made once it be- 
omes manifest that a crime has 
een committed. 

“Because of the present high 
vrices that are charged for mer- 
-handise, the crooked dealer finds 
t particularly attractive to obtain 
roods on credit, for which he 
never intends to settle,” says Mr. 
Snyder’s statement. “Once the 
dealer obtains goods on credit he 
finds no difficulty in disposing of 
the merchandise at less than the 
market value. This means that 
not only does the man who sells 
his goods to the dishonest dealer 
lose his wares, but the honest 
merchant who is competing with 
the rogue is at a disadvantage.”— 
Jewelers’ Circular. 


to the 100,000 credit men in this 
1 
] 


Candy a Popular Seller in 
Cigar Chain 


The sale of sundries has become an 
important feature of the business of the’ 
United Cigar Stores. Candy sales in 
this chain of stores in 1917 amounted 
to $600,000—an increase of 110 per 
cent over the previous year. 

“This growth in this branch of our 
business,’ says the “U. C. S. Shield,” 
“Gs not so strange inasmuch as it is a 
well-established fact that 80 per cent 
of the total output of candy sold in 
the United States in pound boxes is 
purchased by men. Our stores there- 
fore are simply reaping the benefit of 
an established custom.” 

The sale of soda-water in the United 
Stores increased 52 per cent during the 
year and gum sales went up 11 per 
cent. Other sundries increased as fol- 
lows: Playing cards, 41 per cent; 
matches, 59 per cent; razors and blades, 
48 per cent, and pipes, 27 per cent 
over 1916. 


. 

J. B. Hydorn, who has been repre- 
senting Motor Life in the New England 
States, has been transferred to the 
Michigan and Ohio territory with head- 
quarters in Detroit. 
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For an appeal to people 
plentifully endowed with 
gold and gumption, sil- 
ver. and sense, dollars and 
discrimination, there is 
no British medium like 


‘PUNCH 


Some sections of the better class 
public have a liking for one kind 
of paper, other sections: like an- 
other kind, but all of these to- 
gether like and enthuse over 
“PUNCH.” I do not suggest the 
other papers would not pay, and 
if your available means for adver- 
tising should be enough to cover 
all of them, then do it. 


But if you want to eliminate 
waste in overlapping, to practise 
advertising economy, and at the 
same time get big results, you can 
safely cut out some other journals 
and use the money in “PUNCH” 
alone, with the satisfaction that 
you will still reach the people you 
want to reach. 

ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager,"Punch” 
IO Bouverie Street 
London, E. C., England 





How Government Supervision Af- 
fects Selling and Advertising 


The Story of the Shoe Business in England That May Answer Many 
Questions Now Being Asked 


OVERNMENT §s supervision 

of certain lines of manufac- 
ture is necessary result of war- 
time conditions. The inevitable 
results of such intrusion are radi- 
cal changes in manufacturing, dis- 
tribution and prices. 

You go to a men’s furnishing 
store and ask for your favorite 
style in some well known brand 
of underwear. “Sorry, sir,” re- 
plies the clerk, “but we haven’t 
it. Can’t get it any more. The 
Government, you know, has taken 
over most of the underwear fac- 
tories, and we can only get a few 
styles nowadays.” And so it goes. 

We haven’t yet had such drastic 
experiences along these lines as 
have befallen the lot of European 
countries, but we are bound to 
have more of them if the war 


How 


continues for many months. 
Government control has affected 
these industries abroad is of in- 
tense interest to us, that we may 
know what has been done by 
them, and learn to avoid any mis- 
takes made by them. 


One of the chief industries 
which has already come under 
Government control in Europe is 
the shoe and leather trade. In 
England, France, and Italy, the 
governments have found it neces- 
sary to regulate the industry to 
conserve leather for army uses 
and to supply civilians with shoes. 
The British Government plan is 
the most far-reaching and has 
been followed with the greatest 
interest in its development by the 
trade in this country. 

“The shoe and leather business 
in England is now under the abso- 
lute control of the Government,” 
said James H. Stone, editor of the 
Shoe Retailer, in reply to a re- 
quest for information. “Every 
raw skin and piece of finished 
leather, whether of home produc- 
tion or imported, belongs to the 
Government, and is distributed to 


shoe manufacturers at a fixed 
price by the proper officials. The 
Government commandeered all the 
home stocks of upper and bottom 
leathers, bought huge stocks in 
the United States and elsewhere, 
-_ is parceling it out as it sees 

t. 

“The Standard Boot Depart- 
ment is the name of a division of 
the Raw Materials Department of 
the British War Department ap- 
pointed to take charge of the 
work. This body distributes cer- 
tain leathers to manufacturers at 
fixed prices. The leather may be 
obtained from tanners who are 
licensed, or through factors, but 
written guarantees must be given 
in any case that such_ stocks 
will only be used in the manufac- 
ture of Government controlled or 
standard boots. 

“The manufacturer must sell 
all standard footwear at a fixed 
price to wholesalers or retailers, 
as the case may be. The whole- 
salers are in their turn restricted 
in the prices they may charge, and 
lastly, fixed prices for the shoes 
are ordained for the retail trade. 
While members of the trade in 
England fully realize that no plan 
would meet with universal ap- 
proval, the conditions under 
which these standard shoes are 
made and sold have caused an 
uproar of indignation in every 
branch of the industry, 

“Manufacturers are allowed to 
make a net profit of 5 per cent, 
the wholesaler 2% per cent. The 
retailer is allowed to charge 5 
per cent more for the shoes than 
he pays for them to the whole- 
saler. Owing to the storm of dis- 
approval, the Government may 
permit a small increase in profit 
to manufacturers and retailers. 
This qtestion is now being dis- 
cussed in conference with repre- 
sentatives of the shoe trade. 

“A retailer who buys from a 
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Elseca Super 
Coated Paper 


Save postage by using 
Elseca Super in preference 
to coated paper. It is 


lighter for bulk. 









CLARKE & COMPANY 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
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ACCURACY- EXCELLENCE 
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An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies. 








920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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An Opportunity 


To Become A Princi- 
pal In An Established 
Advertising Agency 


An established New York 
advertising agency with 
full recognition and high- 
est credit, handling na- 
tional advertising ac- 
counts, has an opening for 
an advertising man who 
is willing to invest a mod- 
erate amount of money in 
its development. 


He must be a man of 
good advertising experi- 
ence and connections, and 
control some _ national 
business. 


He will hold an office in 
the organization and ac- 
quire a definite stock in- 
terest. 


This opportunity holds a 
splendid future and an in- 
come of more than $10,- 
000 for the right man. 


Investigation is invited 
from those in earnest. All 
communications will be 
treated confidentially. 


Address, with full details 
of present connections, 
business controlled and 
advertising experience to 
a. 8’ ~Sox 122, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








manufacturer for cash gets a lit 
tle more profit. This fact would 
lead one to suppose that all re 
tailers would in future order al 
standard shoes from the manu 
facturer. But the Government has 
ruled that ‘manufacturers shall 
sell to the retailer through th« 
usual channels.’ This means that 
the practice usually followed by 
each retailer must obtain when 
he purchases his stock of stand- 
ard shoes. As a result, manufac- 
turers will refuse to sell direct 
to retailers whom they know in 
the past have bought through 
wholesalers. It is estimated by 
those in a position to judge that 
at least 60 per cent of the retailers 
have bought through wholesalers, 
and so must continue to do so. 

“The retailers need carry but 
one-third of their stock in stand- 
ard footwear. While this is true, 
still in actual practice it means 
that the profit of many shoe 
stores will be cut down, so that 
their total business will be carried 
on at a loss. 

“For illustration, a pair of 
standard boots for which the 
wholesaler has paid the manufac- 
turer $2.40, will cost the retailer 
$2.46, and he is required to -sell 
them for $3. It is agreed in Eng- 
land that the average retailer’s 
overhead is 16% cents on .turn- 
over. This absorbs 50 cents of 
his gross profit on this pair, leav- 
ing him a net profit of 4 cents 
on the sale of each pair of stand- 
ard shoes bought from a whole- 
saler. 

“Besides requiring that every 
retailer shall carry at least one- 
third of his stock in standard 
footwear, it is required of them 
to place large display cards in 
their windows stating that this 
footwear is on sale. Any retailer 
who tries to evade or refuses to 
abide by the regulations is dealt 
with in drastic fashion by the 
Government. 

“The Standard Boot Depart- 
ment has issued a set of rules 
regarding the sale of the new 
standard footwear. The manu- 
facturer’s name must be stamped 
on the inside of the shoe, where 
it can be plainly seen. The Gov- 
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ernment brand, reading, ‘Gov- 
ernment Controlled,’ and the re- 
tail selling price must be plainly 
stamped on the soles. The manu- 
facturer’s price when selling di- 
rect to retailers must be for cash 

a thirty days, less 5 per cent dis- 
ount, or within seven days, 6% 
er cent discount. The Govern- 
nent accepts no responsibility for 
the payment of accounts. 

“There is every indication that 
he British Government will in 
future issue further orders relat- 
ing to the manufacture and sale 
£ footwear. In fact, it is con- 
fidently expected that in time 
iearly all classes of footwear will 
be included in the Government 
regulations. Many shoe manu- 
facturers are likely to find their 
output restricted to army or 
navy, or the new standard civilian 
grades. High priced and high 


class goods will be made in di- | 


minishing quantities. The whole 
tendency is toward the standard- 
ization of the vast bulk of the 
trade’s output in the national in- 
terest. 

“It is freely acknowledged in 
England that the remarkably low 
profits allowed to retailers on 
Government controlled shoes is 
due in large measure to the fact 
that they were not adequately 
represented while negotiations 
were being carried on between the 
Government and.the Shoe Dis- 
tributors’ Association. This or- 
ganization consists mainly of 
wholesalers and owners of chain 
stores, which are very numerous 
in England. The association made 
the best terms they could get with 
the Government, but the interests 
of independent dealers were a 
secondary consideration. 

“Had British shoe retailers a 
strong national association to 
stand up for them and present 
their case, as there is in this coun- 
try, they would undoubtedly have 
received far more consideration 
when the regulations in regard to 
Government controlled footwear 
were being promulgated. 

“If the war continues for many 
years some degree of standard- 
ization and perhaps Government 
control may be necessary in the 
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United States. At the recent con- 
vention of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 
in New York, economy in the use 
of leather loomed large in the 
discussions. It is hoped that com- 
petitive conditions and practical 
economies in manufacture and 
merchandizing methods will make 
the establishment of standard 
shoes for civilians unnecessary in 
this country. 

“Economy is to be practiced in 
every direction, notably by limit- 
ing the height of women’s shoes 
and restriction of the colors of 
both women’s and men’s shoes. 
The National Shoe _ Retailers’ 
Association, and organizations 
representing other branches of the 
shoe and leather industry, are 
also co-operating and working in 
harmony with the Commercial 
Economy Board of the Council of 
National Defense at Washington 
in regard to this matter.” 

In this connection the Commer- 
cial Economy Board has mailed 
to -all shoe manufacturers an 
official statement of its recommen- 
dations for the fall and winter of 
1918. These read as follows: 

“As a result of the information 
that shoe manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers have furnished 
in response to our letter of De- 
cember 21, 1917, the following 
recommendations on specific points 
for the fall season of 1918 are 
made: 

“1. That no women’s shoes 
should exceed nine inches in 
height. (Measured from _ the 
breast of the heel at the side to 
the center of the top at the side.) 

“Note — This recommendation 
may be changed in favor of eight 
and one-half inches as the ex- 
treme limit for height of women’s 
shoes. 

“2. That no. children’s and 
misses’ shoes should exceed seven 
inches in height. (Measured the 
same as tops of women’s shoes.) 

“3. That each manufacturer 


should restrict his output of men’s 
shoes (except canvas) to the fol- 


lowing colors: black and two 
shades of tan and of gray. 
“4, That each manufacturer of 


women’s shoes should restrict his 
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output to the following colors: 
white, black, two shades of tan 
and two shades of gray. 

“The board expects, of course, 
that you will not only observe 
these specific requests, but that 
you will reduce the number of 
styles, and in every practical way 
carry out the spirit of the general 
recommendations, as stated in the 
letter of December 21, 1917. In 
this connection it is to be remem- 
bered that large quantities of 
hides, skins and other raw ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of 
leather and shoes are imported. 
Since shipping is the factor which 
is so vitally important to our suc- 
cess in carrying on the war, it is 
clearly the duty of every business 
man to help conserve our re- 
sources and build up the country’s 
reserve stocks even in those cases 
where the supplies of the country 
may be sufficient for immediate 
needs. 

“The shoe wholesalers and re- 
tailers will be notified of these 
recommendations and asked to 
co-operate with you in securing 
these economies. It is believed 
that in this way, through the re- 
tailers, the public can be suffi- 
ciently informed of the changes 
recommended, and the reasons 
for them, without having to make 
any general public appeal.” 

The shoe trade in England has 
suffered because of lack of organi- 
zation among the independent 
dealers. Realizing this, the shoe 
dealers of America have conferred 
constantly with the Commercial 
Economy Board in the city of 
Washington. 

Some other industries, notably 
the paint trade, are working in 
similar fashion hand in hand 
with the Government. Some 
trades, unfortunately, are not 
showing a patriotic spirit so 
far. If every industry that is 
likely to have its output cur- 
tailed, or its methods of doing 
business in any way changed or 
regulated during the war, to save 
materials or men, will show a 
patriotic desire to co-operate with 
the authorities, it will certainly 
work to the advantages of all par- 
ties and help win the war. 
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The Los Angeles Evening Herald 


rs ho The City and Suburban district of Los 
Circulation Angeles has a population estimated at 
750,000 or about 150,000 homes. THE EVENING HERALD 


nas 33,464 more copies going into these homes every day than all 


afternoon contemporaries combined. 


Here Is the Proof 


Government Statements six months pericd ending March 3st, 1918: 


Evening Herald - - - - 137,707 
Evening Express - - - - 61,152 
The Record - = = = = 43,092 


The Evening Herald led the Express by . 
The Evening Herald led the Record by . 
The Evening Herald led the Express and Record combined by 





EXCERPTS FROM 
Publisher’s Statement of Circulation 
Reported to : 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
(Subject to verification by A. B. C. Audit) 
Name of Publication ___ Evening Herald 


Town Los Angeles State Calif. 
March 31, 1918 


Morning Evening Sunday 


111829 _ 








For the six months period ending 








Total City - - ——ss 
Total Suburban - 





20803 


Total Country - srs 


TOTAL NET PAID - - 





137707 _|_ 
Total Unpaid - - - 2.1) | 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION : 530676} _ 

















A complete audit analysis of the Publisher’s Statement, including all 
essential facts pertaining to the above circulation, will be made in due 
course by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, and, when made, copies 
may be had on application to the office of the above publication. 


And This Is the Result 


The advertising gains made by the Los Angeles Evening Herald are con- 
sistently in keeping with the upward trend of its circulation. 

This statement is corroborated by the statistics recently made public by the 
New York Evening Post’s statistical bureau, showing advertising gains and losses. 
The Post says: 

“In Los Angeles, the Evening Herald only, gained.” 

New York Eastern Representatives Chicago 
E. C. TROWBRIDGE G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 
347 Fifth Ave. 1233 Marquette Bldg. 
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“Advertising ap- 
propriations” was 
the subject under 
discussion at a 
Advertising tecent gathering 
Wise of the executives 
of a number of 
companies in a certain industry. 
Speakers appeared before the 
meeting and told how to fix the 
appropriation, how to manage it, 
etc. One by one the men in the 
audience got up and said that those 
details about the appropriation 
were both interesting and im- 
portant, but what they wanted to 
know was how to get an appro- 
priation from a hard-shelled board 
of directors, who believe that a 
dollar in the fist is worth two in 
the advertising page. 

That is it, exactly. Very often 
the obstruction in the path of a 
concern’s sales progress is an old- 
fashioned board of directors. The 
active executive heads of the busi- 
ness, who are in daily contact with 
the trade and with competition, are 


Making the 
Board of 
Directors 
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likely to see the necessity for ad- 
vertising, but the rotund gentlemen 
who are sitting on the company’s 
coffers cannot see it. The trouble 
with many directors is that they 
are not actively engaged in busi- 
ness. Their function, as they re- 
gard it, is to conserve money. 
They hate to see it going out for 
any purpose, unless they are abso- 
lutely sure it will come back im- 
mediately, bringing a certain in- 
crement with it. They haven’t the 
courage to invest money on faith 
and that is essentially what adver- 
tising is. 

An exasperating incident of how 
the interposition of the directors’ 
veto can kill a progressive policy 
happened not long ago in an East- 
ern city. A national bank opened 
a service bureau for the help of 
the business men of the com- 
munity. The bureau aimed among 
other things to show merchants 
how they could get along on small 
capital. It taught them the im- 
portance of rapid turnover of 
their stock and how to keep their 
records so that they would always 
know exactly where they are at. 
This service was advertised ex- 
tensively and officials of the insti- 
tution claim that because of the 
good will it was building it would 
be only a short time before it 
made a large profit for the bank. 
It was too much of an innovation 
for the directors, however, and 
they had the work stopped. 

When a board of directors is 
too conservative, it can become a 
menace to a company’s prosperity. 
This has often happened. But 
berating the director for his short- 
comings doesn’t do any good. It 
is by far a more practical proposi- 
tion to find out how to win him to 
the cause of advertising. Usually 
it is the activity of competitors 
that awakens the lethargic board. 
In such cases the awakening may 
come too late. Competing concerns 
may have got such a start that it 
is difficult to overtake them. It is 
more profitable to get under way 
while competitors are still cranking 
their cars. How can this be done? 
One experience that we know of 
is rather suggestive. 

The progressive element among 
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the directors of a moss-covered 
cid company succeeded in getting 
keen sales executive appointed 
president. This man immediately 
ienored all the traditions of the 
usiness. About the first thing he 
aid was to trade-mark the line. 
Che next thing he did was to shat- 
er a few more precedents by ad- 
ertising. The reactionary mem- 
ers of the board, who were in 
ontrol, stormed with rage. The 
‘resident’s position trembled in 
he balance. All the while, how- 
ever, he was conducting a very 
skilful campaign on the directors. 
Meetings of the board were called 
more often than necessary. At 
these meetings something always 
happened, sort of accidentally, to 
show how well the advertising was 
getting across. He flattered the 
directors in every way possible. 
He appealed to their vanity. He 
stormed them with reports, letters, 
clippings, all testifying to the 
initial success of the advertising. 
Gradually he won them over. 
To-day that board will vote a huge 
appropriation without a blink, be- 
cause they have found that adver- 
tising has immeasurably strength- 
ened the position of the company. 
This president holds that the 
educating of a director is a long- 
drawn-out process. It cannot be 
accomplished by a few minutes, 
discussion at the board’s occa- 
sional meetings. A man’s life time 
mental attitude cannot be changed 
over night. The quickest way to 
change it is to show him case after 
case of what advertising has done 
for others. Converting him is 
strictly a sales job. He is in- 
fluenced more by stories of accom- 
plishment than he is by promises 
of what can be done. His imagi- 
nation feeds best on facts. 


Recent events on 
the Western 
front in France 

Our Ex- have been of 

porters such a character 
as to make any discussion of 
“after the war problems” seem 
rather vague and pointless. Yet 
such problems do have to be 
considered, whatever the mili- 
tary situation. We know that 


A New 
Weapon for 


Germany is planning in a score 
of ways to “jump the gun” at 
the end of hostilities, and will 
seek to capture the foreign trade 
of the world. Her great trade 
associations or cartels, practically 
state subsidized, and subordinat- 
ing the welfare of the manufac- 
turer to the interests of the na- 
tion, give her a powerful ‘weapon 
in competing with business men 
of more individualistic countries, 
in the markets of the world. 

In this juncture, there is a de- 
cided rainbow in the sky of the 
American manufacturer, due to 
the passage by Congress of the 
Webb law, which permits a com- 
bination of American business in- 
terests for the establishment of 
joint selling agencies abroad. The 
Webb law has already been dis- 
cussed in Printers’ INK, and 
doubtless most of our readers are 
acquainted with its provisions. 
Ostensibly intended for the aid 
of businesses which are too small 
to bear the expense of individual 
selling agencies alone, and which 
do not care to put their sales in 
the hands of an export house, this 
law will also aid to a tremendous 
extent the bigger businesses which 
already have foreign branches. 
For one thing, it will permit such 
enterprises to combine with others 
for entering countries not hereto- 
fore deemed important enough 
for sales branches. 

Not the least important aspect 
of the new law is the fact that 
it virtually constitutes a complete 
suspension of the Sherman law, 
insofar as export trade is con- 
cerned. When the Government 
virtually admits that the Sher- 
man law is too antiquated to be 
tolerated longer in its application 
to combinations for export trade, 
we think all will agree that it 
has taken a long step forward. 

Another significant aspect of 
the Webb law, is the statement 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is expected to act as arbi- 
trator in disputes as to unfair 
competition in the foreign field. 
This means that the Government’s 
interpretation of unfair compe- 
tition in foreign selling will 
presumably agree with its inter- 
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pretation of unfair competition 
at home—which is certainly a 
consummation devoutly to be de- 
sired! It also means that the 
“little fellow” will be protected 
from the possibility of being 
starved out of his foreign market 
by any competitor or group of 
them practicing unfair methods. 

Jhen we consider the enor- 
mous fleet of merchant ships 
which the United States will soon 
have accumulated, and which can- 
not be allowed to lie idle after 
the war; and when we think of 
the tremendously enlarged manu- 
facturing facilities of the nation, 
for the products of which an out- 
let must be found somewhere, it 
is not too much to say that the 
Webb law is certainly the most 
important single measure ever en- 
acted in the interests of American 
overseas trade. As such, and 
especially in view of the way in 
which it permits us to fight Ger- 
man cartels with legitimate com- 
binations of our own, it certainly 
merits the earnest study of every 
business man who can look ahead 
further than next week. 


The Institu- The death of 


Major W. J. 

tion Stronger ;. 
ll 
eae the Richards, a we 


known _news- 
Man paper man and 
Civil War veteran, at Indianapolis 
recently recalls a remarkable ex- 
ample of the strength of a long 
established institution in the face 
of changing personnel. 

Major Richards was for many 
years business manager and part 
proprietor of the Indianapolis 
News, but about fifteen years ago 
he conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a new daily in the Indian- 
apolis field, and not only severed 
his connection with the News 
rather suddenly, but also took 
with him so many of the more 
important members of the staff as 
to bring numerous predictions that 
the Press would from that time 
on displace the News among 
readers and advertisers. 

The Press started out with 
much eclat, and for a time set 
the pace in rather a dazzling fash- 


ion. We recall that the Press 
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was the first in its section of the 
country to introduce two-color 
printing on its first page, and it 
also introduced a new and elab- 
orate system of promoting its 
country circulation. 

For several months everything 
seemed to indicate that the Press 
was going to realize the predic- 
tions that it would displace the 
News. Strange to say, however, 
the News seemed to lose neither 
circulation nor advertising, in 
spite of an organization that was 
largely new. 

Even more suddenly than its 
spectacular beginning, the Press 
collapsed. Without warning and 
practically over night its sus- 
pension was announced—the bub- 
ble had burst. Major Richards 
afterwards effected a consolida- 
tion with the News of all that 
was left of the Press. 

We have here an excellent ex- 
ample of the tremendous value of 
good will in the newspaper field. 
The momentum gained through 
years of leadership will carry a 
paper along to an extraordinary 
extent under conditions so ad- 
verse as to lead us to believe them 
fatal. And such examples should 
be ever in the minds of any man 
or group of men who think that 
in suddenly severing their con- 
nection with a business they are 
going to send it to the scrap heap. 
Such a result seldom occurs in a 
well established enterprise. 


Bureau of Advertising 
Luncheon 


One of the features of the annual 
convention of the American Newspaper 


Publishers’ Association to be held next 
week in New York will be the luncheon 
and annual meeting of the Bureau of 
Advertising, which will take place on 
Wednesday noon. The speakers thus 
far announced are Sir John Foster 
Frazer, chairman of the War Lectures 
Committee of Great Britain; H. C. 
Hawk, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the C. W. Post interests, of 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Samuel W. Ray- 
burn, president of Lord & Taylor, New 
York, and W. A. Thomson, director of 
the bureau. Fleming Newbold, of the 
Washington Star, will preside and 
Lafayette Young will conclude _ the 
function with a patriotic address. About 
400 applications for seats have been re- 
ceive It is probable-that 100 more 
tickets will be sold before the date of 
the Iuncheon. 
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The Great War 
is awakening the American 
people to the true happiness 


that comes from helping others 


To promote this awakening, to build up and 
keep alive the spirit that is its foundation, The 
American Red Cross has developed The Red 
Cross Magazine into a big, strong, interest- 
compelling publication. 


This was done, not simply to stir up the American people 
for the period of the war, but to build up and keep up that 
spirit for ALL TIME; to keep it alive for the reconstruc- 
tion that will follow the war, and then on, so long as hu- 
manity, suffering from war, flood, disease or famine, needs 
neighborly help. 


There never has been a more definite field or greater need 
for a magazine; during the Christmas Drive nearly half a 
million people, without special solicitation, paid an extra 
dollar above the cost of the annual membership, to sub- 
scribe for the Red Cross Magazine. 


In order to make it the greatest possible permanent force for 
this work, the rebuilding of the Magazine has been conducted 
on the solid basis of strict business, of the best editorial talent 
obtainable, of paid circulation, and of advertising contracts 
sold on the real value of the Magazine. 


THE RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Owned by The American Red Cross, and read by more 
thana million and a quarter patriotic American families 


A. Eucene Boies 
Advertising Manager 


COLE & FREER 120 W EF. K. HOAK 
Peoples Gas Building . — gee Van Nuys Buildin 
Chicago, Ill. New xOr ’ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Keeping 
Customers Satisfied by 
Correspondence 


Some Tactful Methods of Handling 
Complaints That Keep Names on 
the List of Customers—Return- 
Goods Difficulty May Frequently 
Be Turned into an Advantage 
to Seller 


By Hugh Holt 


7. competent correspondent 


employed by a manufacturer 
or wholesaler realizes that a com- 
mand of language, if properly di- 
rected, will give him power to in- 
fluence orders, but more energy 
seems to be expended in obtaining 
orders than keeping customers’ 
names “live” on the mailing list. 

It costs quite a bit to get the 
initial order, and that order may 
be filled at a loss, if the first 
transaction is the final one as 
well. Let us consider that we 
have filled a new customer’s order 
to the best of our ability, but that 
he is dissatisfied with his pur- 
chase, whether justified or not. 
Now, we want to be fair to the 
customer, but at the same time, 
it is our desire to do business 
at a profit. The untrained corre- 
spondent would lose money for 
his concern, were he to write un- 
conditionally “return goods for 
credit.” 

We all know the curse of re- 
turned goods, and to mitigate this 
evil, how much better it would 
be to adopt some such phrase as 
“return the goods for our inspec- 
tion, and if we find we are at fault 
in any way, the proper adjustment 
will be made.” The proposal is 
fair, and if the customer has a 
legitimate complaint he will act 
accordingly. If through the care- 
lessness of himself or his clerks, 
the goods are damaged while in 
his possession, he will think twice 
before returning them. 

Promising credit, instead of 
judiciously selecting words which 
will have the same effect, has 
created many returns. When a 
customer arbitrarily returns goods, 


however, without asking the 
privilege, it is best to put the cus- 
tomer in a receptive mood by tell- 
ing him he did right. If he is at 
fault, you can then explain the 
company’s viewpoint. Do _ not 
elaborate on the fact that he was 
right in returning the merchan- 
dise, however. Many correspon- 
dents, when writing on returned 
goods, are inclined to be more 
than affable in ending their letters 
by stating “we extend to you the 
privilege of returning any goods 
for exchange or credit.” It is 
obvious that no house wants to 
solicit “returns.” 

The “you” element was in 
vogue some years ago, and 
abounded in all letters. In an- 
swering complaints the less the 
correspondent uses the word “you” 
the better. Suppose a customer 
ordering a made-to-measure suit 
gives apparently wrong measure- 
ments—your letter would read 
rather harshly to say “You must 
have made a mistake in taking 
your measurements.” A _ better 
answer would be: “We are under 
the impression that a mistake was 
made in your measurements.” 
There is no direct accusation in 
such a remark, and it is non-com- 
mittal. Then, ask for the infor- 
mation you seek. 


GAIN THE BUYER’S CONFIDENCE 


Generally speaking, there is no 
better guide in answering com- 
plaints than to follow Abraham 
Lincoln’s method of argument in 
his cases before the bar. It is 
said it was Mr. Lincoln’s custom 
always to agree with his opponent 
at the beginning of a case, gain 
his confidence and then ingenious- 
ly insert his own side of the argu- 
ment. The same method may be 
applied to letters. When it is 
necessary to make a refund to a 
customer the first sentence in your 
letter should carry the simple mes- 
sage that the check is enclosed to 
cover the cost of the article that 
did not meet .with the approval of 
the customer. He sees the check 
immediately upon opening the let- 
ter, and his mind is at rest, be- 
cause the first sentence tells him 
the reason for the check. 
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The customer is satisfied—he 
has his money back, and you can 
be assured he will read the rest 
of your letter. Now is your op- 
porturity to incorporate your 
“selling talk.” Suggest to him 
that .ou know you can satisfy his 
wants, and end up your letter by 
saying there is no need even to 
cash the inclosed check—just re- 
turn it in payment for a new se- 
lection. 

Wee unto the correspondent 
who fills his letter with a series 
of arguments justifying his own 
position and then ends it with the 
time-worn phrase “herewith find 
our check.” If the recipient of 
a refund letter does not see a 
phrase alluding to the check the 
moment he opens the letter, he 
skims over the balance hastily to 
the end until he does see the con- 
nection, but not before the gist of 
the letter is lost. 

The writing of so-called nega- 
tive letters, also, kills off many 
customers. Pick up answers to 
complaints, and note the fre- 
quency of the use of the word 
“sorry.” It is the laudable desire 
of every business house to give 
service, and the right admixture 
of efficient service and price spells 
success for any firm. But how 
we shake the foundations of serv- 
ice, when we write that we are 
“sorry” that this shipment did not 
arrive in time; “sorry” for this 
incident, “sorry” for that. 

You say, think of the other fel- 
low; all right; you can still be 
altruistic, but make more use of 
the word “surprise,” and your let- 
ters will then read that you are 
“surprised” that the shipment did 
not arrive promptly—a much bet- 
ter term than the one employing 
that overworked word “sorry.” 
After expressing your surprise, 
arrange to do what you can to 
bring the complaint to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. The customer 
receiving a “surprise” letter will 
have confidence in your service, 
assuming that the lack of it in his 
case was unintentionally excep- 
tional, whereas the usual “sorry” 
letter will doubtless cause him to 
have misgivings regarding your 
service. 
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After all has been said, the cor- 
respondent who has given his time 
to mental development along the 
line of shading his language to- 
ward his customers will have a 
distinct advantage, and by all 
means he should have it. To 
know people and conditions, and 
meet the combinations of the two 
with unwreckable tact is the mis- 
sion of the present day corre- 
spondent. 


New Name Is Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc. 


The Brooke, Smith & Moore Adver- 
tising Agency in Detroit has been 
changed in name to Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc., in order to recognize 
Willard S. French, who joined the or- 
ganization January 1 

Mr. French was formerly sales di- 
rector of the Monarch Governor Com- 
pany and before that was associated 
with the Carl S. von Poettgen Ad- 
vertising Agency and was advertising 
manager of the Denby Motor~ Truck 
Company, all located in Detroit. Pre- 
viously he had been Southern sales 
manager and advertising manager of 
the Kawneer Manufacturing Company, 
Niles, Mich. 


Miss Whitney to Exhibit 
Posters 


Arrangements have been made for 
Miss Belle Armstrong Whitney to ex- 
hibit her collection of French war post- 
ers, recently described in PriNnTERS’ 
Ink, and shown at the Advertising Club 
of New York, before the advertising 
clubs: between New York and San 
Francisco. Her address on the “War 
Message from France” is designed to 
arouse interest in the Government loans 
and war charities. She will speak tinder 
the ‘auspices of the Division of Adver- 
tising of the Committee on Public In- 
formation. 


A. W. Ferguson to Leave 
“Concrete” 


A. W. Ferguson, manager of the 
service department of Concrete, De 
troit, will take charge of the sales de- 
partment of the Blystone Manufacturing 
Company, Cambridge Springs, Pa., on 
April 29. The Blystone company makes 
mixing machinery for concrete, mortar, 
plaster and foundry sand. 


Milburn Goes to ‘“System’s” 
New York Office 


Milburn, who has been man- 
ager of circulation in the Philadelphia 
office of System, Chicago, will take a 
similar position with the New York 
office on April 20. 


E. M. 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster never had 
the pleasure of knowing Noah 
Webster personally, but he is in- 
clined to think that not even the 
great lexicographer would have 
termed the dictionary sprightly 
reading. Nevertheless there is 
somewhere in Philadelphia an ad- 
vertising man who has seized the 
dictionary in a spirit of ebulli- 
tion and made some mighty good 
copy out of it. He is not selling 
dictionaries either. He is selling 
a hotel restaurant. First there is 
a Voguesque cut of “the gay Lord 
Q—,” who sets forth “his dif- 
ferent definitions.” In the par- 
ticular piece of copy which was 
handed to the Schoolmaster he ex- 
pounds as follows: 


“MEAL, n. (Anglo-Saxon mael, 
akin to Danish maal, Icelandic 
mal, a measure, time, meal). 


1. The portion of food taken at 
a particular time to satisfy ap- 
petite. 


2. At the Hotel C—, a poem 
by a chef, a great artist; a so- 
cial event; a joyous refreshment 
of body and spirit, by Jove! 


“DANCE, n. (Middle-English, 
daunce, Old French, dance, 
French, danse, see dance, v. i.). 


1. A measured leaping, tripping 
or stepping, in unison with 
music. 


2. At the Hotel C——, ecstasy, 
old chap! 


“Don’t look in the dictionary 
for definitions of enjoyment— 
look in at the Hotel C——.” 

Some advertising _ theorists 
might find fault with it. It bor- 
ders on the flippant. It would be 
hard to defend it against a charge 
of exaggeration—but one can’t 
help reading these definitions, and 
there is an insidious desire to look 
for them daily. And that’s where 
the spirit of the thing gets across 
and builds up that well-known 
cumulative persuasion. 
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Clubs, societies and similar 
bodies are always sending out let- 
ters to their members asking them 
to attend meetings or urging then 
to take action on some other mat 
ter. Very often these appeal 
bring a sad response. The writer; 
of the letters wonder why. The: 
are chagrined that a fellow mem 
ber should ignore their messag« 
and by so doing seemingly evinc 
so little interest in the activitie: 
of the association. 

The Schoolmaster has _ re 
ceived many letters of this kind 
and he believes he knows why 
they often fail to score. At least 
he knows why they have failed 
to draw him from his peaceful 
fireside to attend the affair at the 
club. The reason is that usually 
the letters are entirely too for- 
mal and hence are so dull and 
colorless that they do not inspire 
action. There are, of course, 
some happy exceptions to this. 
Take, for instance, those corking 
letters that R. F. R. Huntsman, 
treasurer of the Sphinx Club, of 
New York, has the felicitous fac- 
ulty of distributing to the nrem- 
bers of this organization. They 
get results because they always 
hold the spirit of the cordial 
hand-shake. The one he sent out 
for the dinner this week is a 
typical example. Here it is: 

“To begin with, the April 16 
dinner will be served in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Waldorf-As- 
toria. Reservations already re- 
ceived show that the members ap- 
preciate the fact that this is to 
be some BIG night. Therefore, 
the grand ball room has been en- 
gaged for our accommodation. 

“Tt seems that President Lynn 
has been holding back a lot of 
information about this dinner. 
Yesterday he told me that I had 
forgotten to mention to the mem- 
bers the fact that a chorus of 
fifty colored singers would sing 
Southern songs and old war 
tunes at this dinner. By the Great 
Horn Spoon, he never mentioned 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of — of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the “" : | Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners o 
S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New Vouk. Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the World 
REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them _— iow what Rapid’s Service means. 























HE GUEST who visits the 

Hollenden for the first time 

generally does so on somebody's 
recommendation. 


But when he returns a second 
and third tme—and keeps 
coming back year after year, as 
he generally. does, it's be- 
cause he has found this hotel 

to be truly first-class. 


A decided majority of 
Hollenden guests become 
regular patrons. 


: European Plan, $2.00 and upwards. 


To profitably reach farmers wirn Heegstra 


af. Walon HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Hectr Os for Adver tisers | 


ETE 8.06 GENERAL PLATE CO. %23eus3it' No | 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Trademarks 


Headquarters 





MASON, FENWICK & 
LAWRENCE 


TRADEMARK LAWYERS 
Washington New York Chicago 
Established 1861 Booklet Gratis 
Some of the largest advertising agents, 


lithographers and manufacturers 
use our expert service 
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| ' Printing 
eB inding 


MOST COMPLETE PLANT IN THE CITY 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 


Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 


of high class ery 
to advertisers, 
—, ate 








Circulation 
Manager Wanted 


We want a man to take charge of the field 
work on the two largest and most popular 
magazines in Canada. Must be capable of 
organizing, training and handling crews of 
th men and women, routing them over 
their territory and producing the maximum 
amount of business thru personal work with 
the _—— and sales producing plans. 
wi offers unlimited opportunity 
in Canada and the right man can make a 
big place for himself in a strong organiza- 
tion. State fully your experience and rec- 
ord and enclose photo if possible. Replies 
will be treated in strict confidence. 


Continental Publishing Co. Ltd. 


TORONTO CANADA 
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the matter to me before yesterday, 
I have heard this chorus sing be- 
fore, and they certainly warm the 
cockles of your heart. 

“Furthermore, it seems we are 
to have a famous cornetist, a 
wonder, and a wizard who is 
bound to charm us with his art. 
And, as dear old Nat Wills 
used to say: “There’s another little 
thing I forgot to tell you about.’ 
A band of sixty pieces will spread 
harmony over the affair when 
someone else is not doing the 
same thing. It looks, indeed, as if 
this might be really a harmoniot S 
occasion from start to finish. 

“Therefore, it has been decide 
to throw open the boxes on this 
evening in order that our wives 
and sweethearts may also par 
ticipate in such part of the feast 
as may be enjoyed above the first 
floor. Please make your applica 
tions by mail for the number of 
seats in the boxes you positivel) 
can use. Your guests will be ad- 
mitted to these boxes at any time 
during the evening. Owing to the 
size of this dinner, it will be 
absolutely impossible to make 
changes or reservations after 
Monday noon. 

“Yours very truly, 
“R. F. R. HunTsMan, 
“Treasurer. 

“P, S.—Please bring your voice 
with you. There will be songs to 
sing.” 

Treasurer Huntsman’s letters 
always send the Schoolmaster 
scurrying to his wardrobe to see 
if his dress suit is ready for the 
occasion. 

* * * 

A friend of the Schoolmaster 
dropped in to see him the other 
day, and incidentally to get his 
opinion on the value of a certain 
list of questions on advertising, 








MARTINI 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 


LETTERHEADS 
CALLING CARDS 
POST CARD REMINDERS 








CLASS 


For class, trade and technical advertisers. 


Every issue contains.a directory of repre- 

sentative class, trade and technical papers, 

= rates, type-page sizes and closing 
at 


28. 
Subscription Price, $1 a Year 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Sample Copy On Request 
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whicl: he brought with him. They 


const 


in 


ing < 


tuted the final examination 
recent course in advertis- 
onducted in a big city; and 


the Schoolmaster believes they 


ar 


e interesting enough to pass 


vid: 

’efine advertising and name the 
x principal mediums employed. 
A) What is meant by direct or 
nail advertising? (B) Name the 
ve mediums used. 

What are the four objects of an 
idvertisement and how is each ac- 
complished? (A) Give a rule re- 
garding the use of illustrations. 

{f you were asked to prepare some 
advertising ‘matter, what would 
you do first? (A). How would you 
determine the amount of money 
that should be spent in a campaign? 


. What is meant by “display” and 


what are the elements used in se- 
curing it? (A) Name four kinds 
of type usually employed in news- 
aper and magazine advertising. 
What is regarded as the most ef- 
fective of all mediums in_ both 
local and general advertising? Why? 
( When should trade publica- 
tions be employed? 

Define “balance” as applied to an 
advertisement. (A) In what way 
does the optical differ from the 
mathematical center of an adver- 
tisement, and how is it determined? 
How do you “Key” an advertise- 
ment and for what purpose? 
. If you were marketing a new food 
product in what ways would you 





JM.CAMPBELL 


Preparation. of <7 for 


Advertisers. Compilation f data 
on which te base permanent 
advertising policies. 


171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 





Canada Buys More Per Capita Than 
Any Other Country in the World 


Are You Getting Your. Share of 
CANADIAN BUSINESS ? 


For years I have been successfully 
selling the wholesale Hardware 
trade in Canada. 

Qn July Ist I will be open to handle 
your line either on salary or com- 
mission. 


’ What Have You to Sell? 


G. L. DAVIS 372 South Queen Street 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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Illinois Daily League 
27 Daily Papers 27 
177,000 Circulation 177,000 





The League provides a 
splendid field for new ad- 
vertisers in newspapers to 
“try out” this class of 
publication. 
Space buying is made easy. 
Negotiations, contracts 
placed and paying through 
the secretary. 
For full particulars address 
J. K. GROOM, Sec’y 
care Beacon-News 
AURORA, ILL. 











MERICAN 
MNOMRIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62, 000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no newsstand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 
increase in mail subscription for last six 
months. 

MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 























PETERSON 
& DEAN 


GRANDRAPIDS, MICH 
ADVERTISING 


, 
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help the dealer to move the goods? 

. For what other putooese is adver- 
tising used besides selling goods? 

. What advantages do trade-marked 
advertised articles have over un- 
branded and unadvertised products? 
(A) Name three concerns whose 
trade-marks are considered worth 
a million dollars or mcre. 

. How would you go to work to 
interest retail salesmen or clerks 
in an article you have sold the 
retailer? 

. Why should a manufacturer con- 
tinue to advertise when his output 
is oversold or his productive capac- 
ity is reduced because of the war? 

. Does advertising increase the cost 
of an article? Give the reason. 

. Name a few articles that cannot 
orofitably be advertised. 

Nhat services are rendered by the 
general advertising agent and how 
is he paid? 

* 

Formal courses in advertising 
are, after all, much like the com- 
pliments a toastmaster pays to a 
speaker at a dinner, or the threats 
a bride makes that she will go 
back to mother—they are all very 
well if you don’t take them too se- 
riously. There are plenty of big 
men in advertising who are doing 
fine work and getting lots of 
money for it, who probably 
couldn’t get a grade of sixty per 
cent on such an examination as 
this. (The Schoolmaster just tried 
it on himself; but he refuses posi- 
tively to reveal whether he 
“flunked” it or not.) ; 

The easiest question of all is, 
of course, 2A, asking for a rule 
regarding the use of illustrations. 
The answer is: “Use good ones.” 
But the Schoolmaster is not so 
sure about his answer to 3: “If 
you were asked to prepare some 
advertising matter, what would 
you do first?” He would first 
find out whether the advertiser 
had any money; but he is not at 
all certain that that is what was 
wanted. And he can tell the sales- 
men who would answer question 
3A with “I would find out how 
much I could get,” that they are 
wrong. “Balance,” asked about in 
question 6 is, of course, something 
that a copywriter must not lose 
when Mr. Advertiser jumps all 
over his beautiful words. And 
there are a variety of answers to 
question 9: -. D 
poses is advertising used besides 
selling goods?’ For one thing, to 


“For what other pur- ° 
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fill up what would otherwise be an 
annoying empty spot in a publi- 
cation! And for another, to ful- 
fill a contract and keep the adver- 
tiser from being short-rated; all 
of which is to say nothing of the 
fact that agency expenses have to 
be met somehow! 

The youthful student who can 
pass this examination with a grade 
of 100 per cent might be the best 
person to put in charge of a mil- 
lion-dollar appropriation ; after all 
stranger freaks than that have 
happened, though the Siamese 
twins is—or are—the only one the 
Schoolmaster happens to recall. 

* * * 


A curious question bobs up 
again in the Schoolmaster’s let- 
ter-box: “What,” asks the ques 
tioner, “is the average percentage 
of sales spent by national adver- 
tisers for advertising ?” 

It does not seem to the School- 
master that this question, or any 
other question about “averages,” 
leads very far. A new advertiser 
might be helped by learning 
the percentages invested by food- 
products manufacturers, if he were 
putting out a food product, but the 
percentages of farm-implement ad- 
vertisers would mean nothing. Be- 
sides, what an established manu- 
facturer spends to maintain his 
sales may be considerably less than 
the percentage that a new adver- 
tiser will have to spend to get into 
the market. There are national 
advertisers who regard two per 
cent of their sales as the maximum 
for advertising, while others are 
known who invest as much as 
eight or ten per cent and believe 
they are warranted in doing so. 
And still others, whose advertising 
for a given year has exceeded the 
gross sales for that year. 

This question reminds the 
Schoolmaster of another that he 
once heard asked: “What does 
the average advertising man 
earn?” “All the way from one 
thousand a year to fifty or more,” 
answered the Old Head to whom 
the question was put. “But what’s 
the average?” persisted the ques- 
tioner. “Don’t know. I never met 
an average advertising man! They 
are all different.” 
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| Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
wenty-five cents. 
eceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost forty-five cents a line 
No order accepted for: less than two dollars and 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close Monday 

















HELP WANTED 


irge publication printer wants. a 
jesman; also an office executive. Both 
tions offer splendid openings for 
ad-gauged men. Give full_ details 
first letter. Box 215, care Printers’ 








An advertising medium that appeals to 
tional and local Advertisers, has open- 

: for a few live solicitors and sales- 
A rare opportunity to make big 
money. Write for particulars. Publicity 
Clock Co., 110 W. 40th St., New York. 


FORWARDER WANTED: 
Man or Woman, bright, hard working, 
able to make sketches and layouts, must 
be experienced in dealing with maga- 
zines, printers, engravers, etc. Two 
most important qualifications are—sys- 
tem and artistic ability. Write full 
details, including salary. Harry Porter 
Co., 18 East 41st St., New. York. 








ADVERTISEMENT WRITER 
Capable man. Has _ splendid 
opportunity. to work himself in 
as head of copy department in 
one of leading stores in city of 
500,000. Give full particulars 
stating also minimum salary. 
Quick action. 

A. W., Box 211, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—A SALESMAN OF 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, not a 
man who thinks he can or_ has, 
but one who ts selling advertising. 
A man who knows the Eastern field 
and whose record is such that he 
commands the respect of those with 
whom he has come in contact. This 
may mean an agency man with ac- 
counts, if they are on the right 
basis, or a publication representative 
whose personality, acquaintance and 
reputation will enable him to get 
them. A man who can sell himself 
as well as his proposition, but who 
is wise enough to know that his 
greassetion is bigger than he is. 

eplies will be considered strictly 
confidential. This is an opportunity 
for the right man to form a connec- 
tion with a _ well-established and 
growing agency where ability is 
recognized and paid for. Address 
Box 213, care Printers’ Ink. 








OFFICE MANAGER—New York trade 
publication wants trained executive and 
correspondent familiar details printing, 
advertising, etc. Write fully experience, 
salary and references. Box 226, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Experienced copy writer to handle 
building construction and equipment ac- 
counts. Exceptional opportunity with 
a New England agency for the man who 
knows the contracting field and can show 
satisfactory evidence of ability through 
copy and catalogue matter already writ- 
ten. Box 222, care Printers’ Ink. 


HERE’S A REAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A DETAIL MAN OR WOMAN 
The man who held this position eight 
years ago is the third largest stockholder 
in the concern to-day. 
The next man was made a stockholder 
six years ago. 
The next man holds the most responsible 
= in the concern to-day, bar one, 
he last holder is in the draft. The 
man or woman who fills his shoes must 
be capable of stepping up when the op- 
ortunity comes. 
resent qualifications require a complete 
knowledge of type and an artistic abil- 
ity in the handling of it (through lay- 
outs) that will make ads talk. 
If you have this ability tell us what 
your experience has been, how old you 
are and what starting salary you want, 
we'll give you the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate your fitness for the job. 
Box. 216, care Printers’ Ink. 

















ADV. MNGR. 
WANTED 


We need an EXPERIENCED 


Advertising Manager — kindly 
note the emphasis on the “Ex- 
perienced.”” We manufacture a 
nationally advertised product, 
distributed through drug and 
general stores. 


We prefer a man Southern born, 
Gentile, who can fit into the life 
of a small town. 


The salary can be made to ac- 
cord’ with the applicant’s ability. 
Box 206, care Printers’ Ink. 
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EDITOR for long-established weekly 
trade journal wanted; acquaintance with 
merchandising methods desirable but not 
essential; must be able to make up; 
moderate initial salary; state age and 
experience; excellent opportunity for 
young man not subject to draft. Box 
228, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 
Advertising and special service house 
needs a high class man of clean’ record 
and ‘ability; one who will not be satis- 
fied with less than $5,000 income; must 
be accustomed to dealing with big 
people successfully and have clean char- 
acter as well as sales ability; straight 
commission basis. Our service is en- 
tirely new, without competition and 
offers unlimited possibilities and perma- 
nent connection with a highly success- 
ful and old established house. Please 





state fully your past experience and 
connections, so that personal interview 
can be arranged with those who seem 
to meet 
A. G. Langworthy, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


the requirements. Address 
638 Federal St., 








Advertising 
Salesman 


A real salesman of advertising 
wanted to sell advertising services 
on yearly contract basis to retailers 
for leading house with established 
business. Can make a good income; 
$2000 to $4000 a year or more. 
Year round work. Permanent posi- 
tion if successful. Liberal Commis- 
sions and drawing account. Must 
have advertising and selling experi- 
ence. Must be Christian, raft 
exempt, and willing to travel. Box 
204, care Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED—COPY AND LAYOUT 
MAN, with ability to sketch rough 
layouts so they can be submitted to 
clients to give clear idea of finished 
effect of advertisement; not required 
to execute finished drawings. Man 
must also be a business man: with 
initiative, executive ability and 
ideas and appreciation of the broader 
phases of advertising agency work. 
Must be familiar with and capable 
of buying art, printing and en- 
graving. A position of importance 
is open with a large, well-established 
and growing advertising agency; 
location New York. All replies will 
be considered strictly confidential 
but not considered unless samples 
of work—not finished advertise- 
ments, but sketches—are submitted, 
with statement of salary expected 
and complete information as to ex- 
a This is an opportunity to 
ecome connected in the right way 
with the right people where your 
ability and “will to win” is the 
measure of your op ortunity. Ad- 
dress Box 212, care Printers’ Ink. 














INK 
EDITOR 


for mechanical trade paper. State age, 
experience and salary. Address Box 
220, care Printers’ Ink. 


AN AUTOMOBILE Trade Paper, |o- 
cated in New York, wants to hear from 
promising (American) editorial mate. 
tial. Applicants should be familiar with 
the automobile business, understand a 
car well enough to describe it in a 
manner intelligible to the trade, and 
have some knowledge of merchandising. 
Youth (with draft exemption) is no b:r, 
and experience in advertising agency 
work might offset a lack of editorial 
experience. The work will be varied and 
progressive, the job as permanent as tlie 
man, the pay commensurate. Box 229, 








MISCELLANEOUS 





When you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Mag 
zine, The Open Door to the Hardwa: 
Stores of the World. Write for samp): 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


15 (acne: Sheet Posts R.I. 


“Ronee -Barnes ( ‘Oo. 








TO RENT FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES 
Attractive, furnished or unfurnished. 
Special facilities for publisher, advertis 
ing agency, or kindred line. Sublease 
Divisions for large or smal] users 
Tenth Floor, 450 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 





OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI | 


Canadian Agency For Sale 


Small but healthy concern located in 
one of the largest cities in the Domin- 
ion is for sale. Excellent list of ac- 
counts. Price very reasonable. Write 
Box 205, care Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





ASSISTANT TO ADV. MANAGER 
Radical reorganization in office force 
leaves assistant purchasing agent large 
adv. agency jobless. Want connection 
with growing organization as adv. man- 
ager’s assistant. Can buy engravings, 
rinting, etc. Excellent references. 
igh school graduate. Age 21; 3d class 
draft. Box 208, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Wants a new connection. 16 years ex- 
perience on publications as general man- 
ager, advertising mgr., circulation mgr. 
and Eastern representative in general. 
Magazine, trade, mail order and farm 
fields. Proven ability. Age 37. Box 227. 
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Position as copywriter by young 
woman, 4 yrs. magazine and newspaper 
writer. Also handles free lance copy 
orders. Successful writing and placing 


special publicity stories. Box 209. P. I. 


Managing Editor—Ten years’ practical 
experience in magazine publishing. 
Hard worker and accurate. Draft 
exempt. Salary $2,500. Available May 
1st. Box 201, care Printers’ Ink. 





BRAINS FOR SALE , 
Initiative, expert knowledge printing 
and typography purchase and manufac- 
ture—efficiency methods shop and office. 
25—-married, draft exempt. Box 223. 


High Grade Advertising Solicitor 
WOULD LIKE POSITION ON NEW 
ENGLAND DAILY. BOX 202, CARE 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


LAYOUT MAN—EXPERT TYPOG- 
RAPHER AND LETTERER SEEKS 
POSITION WITH EITHER ADVER- 
TISING OR PRINTING CONCERN. 
Box 207, care Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Solicitor of extensive ex- 
perience,, successful record, favorably 
acquainted throughout Eastern territory, 
seeks opening on general or class publi- 
cations; letters confidential. Box 200, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


INTELLIGENT YOUNG WOMAN— 
Practical magazine advertising experi- 
ence. STENOGRAPHER. Classified and 
general make-up experience. . Familiar 
with engraving and printing. Box 221. 








Thoroughly capable, alert young woman, 
for 8 years advertising manager large 
mail order business, desires connection 
in Cincinnati as manufacturer’s agent, 
publisher’s representative or along simi- 
lar lines.. Box 214, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Position as manager or adver- 
tising manager of a first-class live daily. 
Fifteen years as advertising and as- 
sistant manager of one of N. Y. State’s 
best dailies. First-class references. Can 
make change any time. Address Box 
225, care Printers’ Ink. 


POSITION WANTED 

as executive’s assistant by a young 
woman (28) familiar with printing, 
cuts, layouts, etc.; capable of 
handling correspondence and office 
detail. Position must offer oppor- 
tunities for advancement. ox 
203, care Printers’ Ink. 








A producing salesman now identified 
as Advertising Manager for representa- 
tive daily paper in Southern city of 
50.000 desires connection where selling 
ability will be appreciated and rewarded. 
Prefers newspaper, Trade —_ ad- 
vertising or kindred lines. oung, mar- 
ried, exempt from draft. Highest class 
references. Box 217, Printers’ Ink. 








If 
YOU 
want 
an experienced 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
SECRETARY 


or 
MAGAZINE MAN 
communicate with 

Box 224, Printers’ Ink. 














NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
Class, Trade, Technical, National Maga- 
zines. Advertising Solicitor-Manager, 
age 34, married. 14 years successful 
business record and favorable acquaint- 
ance with New England advertisers— 
controls many large accounts—seeks 
connection with publishers having an 
opening for a $5000 man. Prefers to 
make headquarters in Boston. Box 219. 


TAKE NOTE OF THIS. 
For the past six years I have success- 
fully sold advertising space on New 
York Dailies. Now I am seeking a posi- 
tion either in advertising or mercantile 
lines with reputable concern and 
chances of advancement. Age 25; good 
appearance, deferred classification in 
draft. A-1 references. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 

Box 210, care Printers’ Ink. 


es J 

Business Builder 
I have a record as a progressive, pro- 
ductive, tactful business-getter; force- 
ful correspondent, resourceful negoti- 
ator, trained to exercise judgment, 
advertiser with ideas, adaptable, sys- 
tematic, accustomed to handling suc- 
cessfully many details, owing to war 
developments ready for new connection. 
American, aged 40. Box 218, P. I 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 














*65 Cents Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very sim- 
ple arrangement, and will open like a book, 
with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
~— with strong black book cloth; lettered 
n gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, - - New York 


*Where two or more are ordered at the same 
time, the price is 60¢. each. 
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= We kk ve been asked | 
S10" Gs ate this space 


to—-advertise the 


THIRD 
LIBERTY 
LOAN 


It should be unnecessary to 
tell such an intelligent class 
as advertising men, publishers, 
printers, etc., that every one 
of them must, at any sacrifice, 
participate in the National 
defense—at least to the extent 


of buying Liberty Bonds of 
the Third Issue. 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 








